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The  Sprague-Sells  machines  shown  on  this 
page  are  designed  especially  for  the  canner 
of  quality  peas  and  beans.  These  machines 
are  representative  of  a  complete  line  which 
will  serve  you  fully  and  economically.  They 
will  step  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  and 
insure  top  prices  in  a  highly  competitive 
market. 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below  for  fully 
illustrated  catalog  showing  the  complete 
Sprague-Sells  line  of  new  and  modernized 
machines  for  all  food  products. 


Lewis  Quality  Grader 

Tender  peas  separated  from  others  with 
hairline  accuracy.  Enables  canner  to 
get  highest  possible  percentage  of  fin¬ 
est  fancy  peas.  Peas  graded  with  the 
Lewis  find  a  quick  market  and  com¬ 
mand  premium  prices. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Sprague-Sells  Blancher 

Will  not  crush  or  damage  the  tenderest 
peas.  Most  popular  with  the  canner  who 
wants  the  maximum  yield  of  fancy  peas. 
Builds  profits  and  enhances  the  canner's 
reputation  for  quality.  The  sturdiest 
blancher  ever  offered. 


Elevator  Boot 

Loads  elevator  buckets  uniformly  and  entirely 
without  the  slightest  damage  to  peas  or  beans. 
Greatly  improved  over  all  earlier  Boots. 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALiS 

SELL  AS  OF  1937 — It  is  necessary  for  every  canner, 
as  a  seller,  to  fully  realize,  yes  to  know,  that  the 
canned  foods  industry  today  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  business  to  what  it  was  even  five  years  ago, 
and  is  totally  different  to  “those  good  old  days”  which 
a  lot  of  backward-lookers  continue  to  cry  for.  It  is  as 
different  in  extent  of  output,  and  in  the  extent  of 
popular  consumption  of  the  goods,  from  those  days  of 
ten  million  case  packs  of  peas,  and  of  corn  and  of 
twelve  million  cases  of  tomatoes,  as  is  the  present 
up-to-date  can  closing  machine  from  the  old  hand 
capper.  It  is  necessary  that  you  grasp  this  fact  when 
you  come  to  sell  your  goods,  either  spots  or  futures, 
or  otherwise  you  will  be  given  the  jitters  when  a  buyer 
reminds  you  “that  there  were  20,000,000  cases  of  to¬ 
matoes  packed  in  1936,  and  you  know  what  that  means 
to  market  prices!”  If  you  still  live  with  your  ideas 
back — in  only  1932,  much  less  in  1910 — you  will  have 
the  everlasting  daylights  scared  out  of  you  by  this 
seeming  tremendous  overpack,  and  be  glad  to  take  this 
foxy  buyer’s  offer  of  any  price  for  the  goods ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  this  20,000,000  case  pack  is  more  than  5,000,- 
000  cases  short  of  what  the  market  will  need  before 
more  canned  tomatoes  can  be  produced.  This  is 
definite  evidence  of  how  things  have  changed  in  our 
industry  in  just  the  past  four  years. 

Do  you  doubt  this?  Then  get  out  your  pencil  and 
paper  and  figure  it  out  for  yourself.  You  have  the 
Tomato  Statistics  in  this  issue,  reported  as  Fancy, 
Extra  Standards,  and  Standards,  and  for  all  sections; 
and  you  note  that  the  entire  pack  was  less  than  21,000,- 
000  cases.  You  also  have  the  report  of  the  unsold  spots 
in  canners’  hands  on  January  1st.  In  this  report  Cali¬ 
fornia  spot  holdings  are  excluded,  as  not  having  been 
compiled  at  the  time.  Since  then,  if  you  turn  to  the 
California  Market  you  will  find  tomato  holdings  there 
amount  to  1,351,940  cases,  as  of  January  1st,  and  due, 
of  course,  to  the  inability  to  ship,  owing  to  the  shipping 
strike.  They  have  but  few  fancy,  mostly  standards, 
and  it  is  now  known  that  the  Coast  will  need  about  all 
they  have.  So  California  holdings,  because  of  their 
distance  away  from  most  markets  of  the  country,  the 
shipping  tie-up,  and  the  expense  of  rail  shipment,  may 
be  left  out  of  the  canned  tomato  picture. 

Note  that  of  fancy,  all  sizes  of  cans,  there  were  but 
142,879  cases;  of  extra  standards,  1,772,046  cases,  and 
of  standards,  3,091,185  cases,  or  a  total  of  all  grades 
and  size  cans  of  5,006,110  cases,  on  January  1st  mark 
you,  out  of  a  total  pack  of  less  than  21,000,000  cases, 


or  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  pack  left  to  supply 
seven-twelfths  of  the  year — January,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  June  and  July,  for  there  will  be  no  toma¬ 
toes  canned,  worth  speaking  of,  until  well  into  August 
at  the  earliest.  In  the  past  five  months — August,  Sep¬ 
tember,  October,  November  and  December — over  15,- 
000,000  cases  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  canners, 
or  an  average  of  3,000,000  cases  per  month.  It  may 
be  contended,  and  indeed  we  hope,  that  all  these  toma¬ 
toes  have  not  been  eaten,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
distributors  have  been  buying  canned  tomatoes  during 
the  latter  weeks  of  December  and  right  up  to  date 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  most  of  them  must  be  gone. 
There  has  been  no  speculation  in  them;  no  putting 
them  away,  and  the  truth  is  that  popular  consumption 
is  on  at  least  a  2,000,000  case  per  month  basis,  today. 
It  used  to  be  figured  at  one  and  a  quarter  million  cases 
per  month,  now  it  is  surely  two,  and  we  believe  nearer 
to  three  million  cases  per  month,  and  growing ! 

Does  that  prove  anything  to  you?  The  same  thing 
is  relatively  true  in  all  other  items  of  canned  foods, 
and  that  is  that  consumption  today  is  ahead  of  pro¬ 
duction.  You  had  the  same  situation  last  year,  and 
we  called  your  attention  to  it,  but  in  spite  of  the 
figures,  which  are  facts  and  not  theory,  you  let  the 
buyers  take  the  tomatoes  away,  to  the  last  case,  at 
little  or  no  profit  to  you.  Are  you  going  to  repeat  that 
folly  this  year? 

And  this  is  not  all  a  question  of  spots ;  it  should  have 
a  very  direct  effect  upon  your  sale  of  futures.  If  you 
sell  futures  at  low  prices  this  year,  in  face  of  this 
established  change  in  conditions,  you  will  be  utterly 
foolish.  You  remember  the  old  adage:  “You  can  lead 
a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can’t  make  him  drink.”  We 
cannot  do  more  than  analyse  the  situation  for  you, 
calling  attention  to  it,  but  if  you  prefer  to  take  some 
buyer’s  interpretation  of  it,  hop  to  it.  It  is  your  money 
that  will  be  lost,  not  ours. 

Every  canner  selling  any  futures  should  take  this 
into  consideration.  Understand  that  you  are  selling 
canned  foods  under  entirely  different  conditions  to 
which  you  ever  sold  them  before,  and  all  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  in  your  favor — a  seller’s  market — because 
consumption  is  ahead  of  production.  And  that  this 
applies  to  futures  as  well  as  to  the  few  spots  that  may 
be  left  by  this  time.  If  you  understand  this  then  you 
will  be  selling  in  the  1937  way,  which  means  at  higher 
prices  than  yet  prevail. 
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HERE  IS  ANOTHER — The  statistics  of  the  packs 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  California  have  just  been 
released,  and  they  are  most  impressive.  In  1932  Cali¬ 
fornia  packed  10,130,715  cases  of  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
and  6,770,037  cases  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  for  a 
total  of  16,900,752  cases.  Compare  this  with  the  1936 
packs:  Fruits,  17,132,914  cases;  Vegetables,  16,428,- 
768  cases,  or  a  total  of  33,561,682  cases.  Vegetables 
used  to  be  a  light  pack  on  the  Coast,  now  it  is  larger 
than  was  their  fruit  pack  in  1932 !  And  this  big  pack 
is  well  sold  up  today,  sizes  and  qualities  shot  to  pieces, 
as  far  as  assortments  are  concerned.  Does  this  teach 
you  an3d;hing? 

All  right,  then  look  at  the  pack  of  Tomato  Juice,  and 
how  it  has  increased!  And  it  has  been  sold. 

And  if  you  are  skeptical  of  statistics — and  there  is 
no  need  to  be  especially  the  kind  which  Mr.  Carlos 
Campbell  has  been  handing  out — ^then  look  at  indi¬ 
vidual  canners’  selling  records,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Gerber  Products  Co.,  baby  foods,  is  able  to  thank  the 
millions  for  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  business;  the 
cranberry  packers  can  report  the  same  result,  and 
both  of  these  are  specialties,  or  in  the  nature  of  luxu¬ 
ries.  The  staples  have  done  even  better,  as  was  to  be 
expected.  What  is  the  situation  in  your  own  case? 

These  things  are  not  mere  “flashes  in  the  pan,”  the 
usual  about-once-in-four-years  good  buying.  The  de¬ 
mand  cleaned  out  the  record  large  packs  of  1935,  and 
then  came  right  back  and  repeated  on  the  1936  packs. 
And  we  warn  you  they  will  repeat  the  same  tactics  on 
the  1937  packs.  And  if  you  do  not  take  advantage  of 
it,  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  and  nobody  else’s. 

When  did  you  ever  go  to  a  Convention  facing  such 
bright  prospects? 

In  the  vernacular  of  the  race  track  touts:  “The 
answer  is  in  your  lilly  white  mit.” 

• 

NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  APPLE 
BUTTER  AND  DRIED-APPLE  BUTTER 

The  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  apple 
butter  promulgated  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
has  been  in  effect  since  May  12,  1933.  Reflecting 
household  custom  and  consumer  understanding,  it  does 
not  recognize  the  use  of  dried  apple  chops  or  other 
dried  apple  product  in  its  manufacture.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  consistently  held,  and  has  so 
advised  inquirers,  that  the  product  made  from  a  dried 
apple  product  instead  of  from  fresh  apples  should  be 
labeled  “Dried-Apple  Butter.”  Failure  to  comply  with 
this  requirement  has  also  been  a  basis  of  action  under 
the  statute. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  reminds  manu¬ 
facturers  and  shippers  that  the  shipment  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
dried-apple  butter  not  labeled  as  such  is  held  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  act.  Misbranded  or  adulterated  ship¬ 
ments  will  be  proceeded  against  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 
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CALIFORNIA  PACK  STATISTICS  FOR  1936 

ELOW  are  pack  statistics  for  the  entire  State  of 
California  for  1936.  With  the  exception  of 
asparagus  and  cling  peaches,  all  figures  were  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Canners  League  of  California  from  in¬ 
dividual  reports  of  canners  in  both  Northern  and 
Southern  California.  Reports  were  received  from 
canners  representing  in  excess  of  98  per  cent  of  the 
pack,  and  a  careful  estimate  was  made  of  the  pack  not 
reported.  The  asparagus  pack  and  the  cling  peach 
pack  shown  herein  represent  the  final  figures  for  the 
State  as  compiled  by  the  Asparagus  Industry  Board 
and  the  Canning  Peach  Industry  Board  respectively. 

For  comparative  reference,  the  pack  figures  for 
1932,  1933,  1934  and  1935  are  given  also. 

fruits 

(Cases) 

(No.  2'/4  Can  Basis) 

1932  1933  1934  1936  1936 


Apricots  .  1,804,661  2,416,267  1,774,491  3,164,462  2,899,211 

Cherries  .  184,019  392,633  169,761  133,323  200,610 

Grapes  .  32,780  68,086  130,668  101,161  102,606 

Pears  .  1,418,134  1,927,664  2,662,842  1,386,661  2,414,866* 

Peaches,  Free  .  23,642  65,144  340,011  366,769  683,721 

Peaches,  Cling  .  6,413,972  10,243,976  8,268,344  10,850,492  10,361,662** 

Plums  .  69,026  110,017  109,097  123,733  77,439 

Figs  .  141,907  124,397  216,376  211,316  309,875 

Other  Fruits  .  42,775  86,466  110,807  120,966  93,134 


Totals  .  10,130,716  16.424,450  13,762,286  16,467,852  17,132,914 

*  Packed  from  California  stock .  2,254,523  cases 

Packed  from  Northwest  stock .  160,343  cases 


Total  .  2,414,866  cases 


**Includes  115,619  cases  of  Pickled  Peaches  on  No. 
2V^  basis. 

vegetables 

(Actual  Cases — All  Grades  and  Sizes) 

1932  1933  1934  1935  1936 

Asparagus  .  1,313,231  2,134,943  1,914,208  2,238,400  2,349,661 

String  Beans  .  63,062  102,067  163,014  226,916  327,020 

Peas  .  82,360  101,098  177,918  387,974  264,111 

Spinach  .  816,620  1,666,162  1,993,456  2,386,929  2,088,076 

Tomatoes  .  2,192,768  1,886,606  3,289,920  3,070,766  3,604,126 

Tomato  Juice  .  699,196  348,094  1,014,508  1,163,064  2,032,922 

Tomato  Paste  .  200,467  244,830  616,997  810,107  1,233,822 

Tomato  Puree . Included  in  “Other  Tomato  Products”  728,942  1,086,464 

Tomato  Catsup . Included  in  “Other  Tomato  Products”  546,046  878,526 

Tomato  Sauce  and/or 

Hot  Sauce . Included  in  “Other  Tomato  Products”  1,206,794  1,826,096 

Other  Tomato  Prod.  1,234,868  1,776,421  3,111,329  132,614  269,620 

Other  VegeUbles  ....  267,496  266,487  478,862  496,940  689,427 

ToUls  .  6,770,037  8,615,607  12,660,212  13,388,490  16,428,768 

Grand  ToUIs  ....  16,900.752  23,940,067  26,422,498  29,841.342  83,661,682 


W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief. 
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Crops  on  Grade  in 

by  M.  W.  Baker 

U.  S.  Department  of  Asriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio 


/ 

Ohio 


That  agriculture  can  be  classified  as  an  industry 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  subject  to  wide  varia¬ 
tions  and  rapid  as  well  as  unpredictable  changes, 
is  clearly  demonstrated  when  we  analyze  our  seventh 
annual  report  of  inspection  of  raw  products  for  pro¬ 
cessing  covering  the  year  1936. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  type  of  inspection  service 
has  passed  the  pioneer  stage,  nevertheless  each  year 
opens  up  new  fields  of  discovery  that  must  be  care¬ 
fully  explored  and  new  trails  blazed  that  those  who 
follow  after  may  proceed  with  a  reasonable  feeling  of 
safety. 

During  the  past  season  4,701,936  pounds  of  cherries, 
3,938,342  pounds  of  corn,  2,099,462  pounds  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  5,334,403  pounds  of  cabbage  and  152,591,231 
pounds  of  tomatoes  for  processing  were  inspected  un¬ 
der  the  Federal-Ohio  State  Cooperative  agreement. 
This  amount  would  total  89,332,687  tons,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  8,933  cars  of  ten  tons  each. 

Time  will  not  permit  the  analysis  of  inspection  re¬ 
sults  of  more  than  two  products  during  this  discussion, 
consequently  we  will  present  at  this  time  the  results 
of  corn  and  tomato  inspection  for  the  season  of  1936. 

Last  winter  definite  plans  were  made  to  inspect  corn 
at  four  stations — Plain  City,  West  Jefferson,  Urbana 
and  Circleville.  Due  to  the  lack  of  rainfalls  and  ex¬ 
tremely  high  temperatures,  crop  conditions  were  so 
unfavorable  that  on  August  1st  all  companies  except 
the  Crampton  Canneries  at  Plain  City  decided  to  post¬ 
pone  inspection  for  another  year.  Consequently,  the 
following  report  is  based  upon  the  receipts  at  one  plant 
only. 

CORN 

Inspection  of  Top  Cross  Golden  Bantam  started 
August  10th  and  ended  August  28th.  A  study  shows 
that  the  per  cent  of  No.  1  corn  on  August  10th  started 
at  52  per  cent,  reaching  a  peak  of  54  per  cent  on 
August  12th,  then  proceeding  downward  to  40  per  cent 
on  August  24th,  at  which  time  the  quality  improved, 
reaching  47  per  cent  on  the  26th  and  dropping  to  a 
low  of  31  per  cent  on  the  28th,  with  an  average  for 
the  period  of  47.1  per  cent;  it  being  understood  that 
the  percentages  here  given  are  based  on  gross  weight 
delivered. 

The  U.  S.  No.  2  stock  ran  fairly  uniform  from  the 
10th  to  the  21st.  From  the  21st  to  the  28th  it  increased 
quite  rapidly,  ending  at  27  per  cent  on  the  28th,  with 
an  average  of  6.2  per  cent  for  the  period. 

The  per  cent  of  usable  corn,  which  is  the  combined 
No.  1  and  No.  2  grades,  reached  a  peak  of  59  per  cent 
on.  the  27th,  and  closed  the  period  with  an  average  of 
53.3  per  cent. 


The  per  cent  of  culls  fluctuated  slightly,  reaching  a 
peak  of  12  per  cent  on  the  21st,  closing  the  period  with 
an  average  of  9.4  per  cent,  the  remaining  percentage, 
of  course,  consisting  of  husks. 

A  study  of  the  maturity  range  for  the  same  period, 
with  Class  A  maturity  at  its  peak  on  August  11th, 
with  less  than  10  per  cent  variation  until  August  18th, 
at  which  time  it  dropped  sharply,  closing  on  the  28th 
at  30  percent,  with  an  average  for  the  period  of  71.56 
per  cent. 

Class  B  maturity  opened  at  9  per  cent,  dropping  to 
3  per  cent  on  the  11th  and  extending  gradually  up¬ 
ward,  reaching  a  peak  of  36  per  cent  on  the  27th,  drop¬ 
ping  back  to  24  per  cent  on  the  28th,  and  closing  the 
period  with  an  average  of  17.54  per  cent.  Class  C 
maturity  held  a  fairly  uniform  range  until  the  21st 
and  then  extended  rapidly  upward,  reaching  a  peak  of 
46  per  cent  on  the  28th,  with  an  average  of  10.90  per 
cent  for  the  period. 

A  summary  for  the  period  of  Bantam  receipts  shows 
47.1  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  1  quality,  6.2  per  cent  U.  S. 
No.  2,  and  9.4  per  cent  Culls,  the  remainder,  or  37.3 
per  cent,  representing  husks. 

Class  A  maturity,  71.56  per  cent;  Class  B  maturity, 
17.54  per  cent,  and  Class  C  maturity,  10.9  per  cent. 

The  receipts  of  Country  Gentleman  covered  the 
period  of  August  28th  to  September  22nd,  inclusive. 
This  variety  did  not  fluctuate  as  widely  in  grade  as 
the  Top  Cross  Bantam.  U.  S.  No.  1  stock,  starting  at 
50  per  cent,  dropped  to  its  low  of  45  per  cent  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2nd  and  reached  a  peak  of  55  per  cent  on 
September  4th  and  September  16th,  and  closed  the 
period  with  an  average  of  51.7  per  cent.  U.  S.  No.  2 
receipts  started  at  3  per  cent,  reaching  a  peak  of  12 
per  cent  on  the  8th  and  closing  with  a  period  average 
of  7.86  per  cent.  Cull  stock  fluctuated  within  a  6  per 
cent  range,  with  a  7.74  per  cent  average  for  the  period. 

The  per  cent  of  usable  corn  started  at  51  per  cent, 
reaching  a  peak  of  64  per  cent  on  the  8th  and  closing 
the  period  with  an  average  of  59.4  per  cent. 

The  maturity  fluctuation  for  Country  Gentleman  was 
less  than  the  Top  Cross  Bantam,  Class  A  maturity 
ranging  from  55  to  85  per  cent,  with  a  period  average 
of  68.84  per  cent;  Class  B  ranging  from  11  to  28  per 
cent,  averaging  18.57  per  cent,  and  Class  C  ranging 
from  4  to  20  per  cent,  averaging  12.59  per  cent. 

The  averages  summarized  show  51.8  per  cent  U.  S. 
No.  Is,  7.74  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2s,  7.8  per  cent  Culls, 
and  32.66  per  cent  husks.  Class  A  maturity,  68.9  per 
cent;  Class  B,  18.5  per  cent,  and  Class  C,  12.6  per  cent. 

Any  grading  system  to  produce  equitable  results  to 
canner  and  producer  must  be  based  on  a  fair  price 
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structure  that  will  not  penalize  the  producer  of  a  high 
quality  product. 

Practically  all  corn  packed  in  Ohio  is  bought  on  a 
tonnage  basis  for  corn,  husk  and  cob,  with  the  canner 
ordering  in  the  corn  when  at  the  stage  of  maturity  he 
considers  desirable.  Consequently,  if  the  grower  de¬ 
livers  the  corn  at  the  time  specified  by  the  canner,  he 
should  not  be  subject  to  penalty  for  hard  or  dented 
corn.  Taking  this  factor  into  consideration,  a  price 
structure  based  on  the  per  cent  of  usable  corn  deliv¬ 
ered  should  be  fair  to  both  canner  and  producer. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  have  applied  a  base 
price  of  $7.00  for  50  per  cent  usable  corn,  increasing 
this  price  25  per  cent  for  each  per  cent  of  increase  and 
decreasing  25  cents  for  each  per  cent  of  decrease  of 
usable  stock. 

It  being  understood  that  this  is  not  a  suggested 
price,  any  price  per  ton  can  be  established  as  a  base 
price.  For  illustration,  had  the  base  price  for  Top 
Cross  Bantam  been  $10.00  per  ton  for  50  per  cent 
usable  corn,  the  best  load  delivered,  which  was  75  per 
cent,  would  have  paid  the  grower  $16.25,  compared 
with  $1.50  for  the  poorest  load.  Likewise,  if  the  price 
for  Country  Gentleman  had  been  $9.00  per  ton  for  50 
per  cent  usable  corn,  the  best  load  delivered  would  have 
netted  the  grower  $14.25  and  the  poorest  load  $3.75 
per  ton. 

Certainly  any  system  that  tends  to  penalize  growers 
delivering  a  high  quality  product  is  basically  unsound 
and  should  be  corrected. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  fair  basis  for  price,  the 
grading  of  sweet  corn  as  to  maturity  enables  the  can¬ 
ner  to  combine  the  different  loads  in  accordance  with 
the  mix  desired,  as  explained  in  the  recommendations 
attached  to  the  Federal  Grade  sheets,  copies  of  which 
are  available  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics. 

TOMATOES 

Considering  that  detailed  records  of  the  inspection 
of  canning  tomatoes  have  been  tabulated  since  1930, 
this  report  may  well  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  series,  taking  into  consideration,  of  course,  the 
different  growing  conditions. 

Tomato  plantings  in  Ohio  were  increased  over  1935 
by  at  least  one  thousand  acres,  but  poor  growing  con¬ 
ditions,  insects  and  disease  retarded  early  growth  and 
high  temperatures  the  last  of  July  and  the  first  of 
August  scalded  much  of  the  fruit  in  the  first  clusters 
and  blasted  a  large  amount  of  bloom  in  the  second 
cluster,  particularly  in  central  and  southwestern  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  As  a  consequence,  delivery  to  fac- 
State  reaching  their  peak  around  the  20th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  while  the  peak  in  central  and  southwestern  sec¬ 
tions  was  reached  about  ten  days  later. 

The  quality  of  stock  began  to  decline  rapidly  after 
October  5th;  however,  most  factories  operated  until 
October  15th,  with  a  few  packing  some  stock  as  late 
as  October  25th.  The  unusual  length  of  packing  sea¬ 
son  undoubtedly  increased  Ohio’s  1936  pack  materially, 
but  at  this  time  the  total  actual  pack  has  not  been 
reported. 

Considering  that  quality  was  very  irregular  over  the 
State  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  canning  season  and 
that  packing  was  carried  on  much  later  than  usual,  it 


would  have  been  natural  to  assume  that  our  final  tabu¬ 
lations  would  have  made  rather  poor  comparison  with 
a  year  like  1930  or  1934.  However,  final  figures  show 
that  152,591,231  pounds  were  certified,  of  which  70.92 
per  cent  graded  U.  S.  No.  1,  24.33  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2, 
and  4.75  per  cent  Culls,  in  comparison  with  97,352,177 
pounds  in  1935,  of  which  61.65  per  cent  graded  U.  S. 
No.  1,  32.22  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2,  and  6.13  per  cent 
Culls.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  per  cent  of 
No.  Is  was  the  highest  since  inspection  started  in  the 
State  and  the  per  cent  of  culls  the  lowest. 

A  study  shows  an  increase  of  two  stations  over  last 
year,  but  increased  acreage  at  many  stations,  as  well 
as  high  yields,  increased  the  total  amount  certified  by 
55,239,054  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  the  total 
amount  inspected  in  1934. 

Considering  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
grades  or  their  interpretations  and  that  we  have  had 
at  least  three  years  during  the  last  seven  when  crop 
conditions  were  much  more  favorable,  it  is  logical  to 
believe  that  growers  are  becoming  more  familiar  with 
the  grades  each  year  and  are  rapidly  coming  to  realize 
the  increased  profit  to  them  in  delivering  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  product. 

Deliveries  of  tonnage  at  the  different  stations  varied 
widely,  ranging  from  49  tons  to  9,354  tons.  The  re¬ 
ported  average  plant  yields  per  acre  ranged  from  3.2 
tons  to  11.6  tons. 

The  price  paid  per  ton  ranged  from  $11.00  per  ton 
for  No.  Is  up  to  $14.00  and  the  price  for  No.  2s  from 
$6.00  to  $8.00,  the  average  price  ranging  from  $9.29 
to  $11.90,  with  the  average  price  for  the  State  being 
$10.12  and  the  average  estimated  yield  5.8  tons  per 
acre. 

Money  paid  growers  ranged  from  $500.41  to  $106,- 
577.71  in  individual  plants.  The  amount  paid  all  grow¬ 
ers  by  factories  on  the  graded  basis  totaled  $771,797.07. 

Comparison  of  prices  paid  for  the  raw  product  shows 
a  continued  rise  since  1932,  but  not  back  to  the  level 
of  1930.  While  the  price  received  for  the  finished 
product  shows  wide  fluctuation,  a  study  of  the  trends 
of  these  two  price  levels  clearly  indicates  that  while 
the  grower  has  many  risks  to  run  in  the  production  of 
his  crop,  the  price  received  for  the  crop  after  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  much  more  stable  than  the  price  received 
for  the  product  after  manufacture. 

While  these  thirty-five  stations  were  scattered  over 
the  northern,  central,  western  and  southwestern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  a  study  of  the  daily  receipts  of  two 
representative  factories,  one  in  the  northern  section 
and  one  in  the  south-central  section,  fails  to  show  a 
very  wide  fluctuation  of  grades,  the  average  season’s 
grades  for  the  northern  factory  being  71.04  per  cent 
U.  S.  No.  Is,  24.89  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2s,  and  4.87  per 
cent  Culls,  compared  with  65.13  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  Is, 
28.08  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2s,  and  6.79  per  cent  Culls  in 
the  southern  factory. 

Considering  that  this  service  is  largely  maintained 
by  fees  charged  to  the  industry,  it  will  no  doubt  be  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  total  fees  paid  into  the  Ohio 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  by  canners  alone  for 
1936  amounted  to  $17,273.33.  The  amount  paid  by  the 
State  for  inspectors  and  their  expenses  totaled 
$17,230.49,  leaving  a  balance  of  $42.84  to  be  applied 
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INSTANT  AND  POSITIVE 


screens  to  be  removed  and  replaced 
instantly  ...  so  quickly  that  each  operation  is 
almost  a  matter  ol  seconds.  When  screens  are 
removed,  the  entire  area  of  machine  interior  is  ex¬ 
posed  for  quick  and  effective  cleaning  with  hose. 
An  ideal  sanitary  condition  is  easily  maintained. 
Another  very  important  feature:  Screens  are  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  without  affecting  operating 
adjustment  .  .  .  saving  additional  time. 


ACCESSIBILITY 

of  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers  and  Juice  Extractors 

LESSENS  CLEANING  TIME  AND 
ASSURES  COMPLETE  SANITATION 


The  accessibility  of  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers  and  Juice  Extractors  is 
only  one  of  the  many  advantages  offered  by  this  line  of  equipment. 
They  afford  greater  production  capacity,  by  far,  than  similar  equipment. 
Moreover,  they  are  built  for  long  life  of  dependable  service  at  an 
upkeep  expense  that  is  negligible.  Screens  last  many,  many  seasons. 
Furthermore  they  require  less  horsepower  than  equipment  of  compar¬ 
able  size,  and  their  economy  in  power  costs  is  no  inconsiderable  item. 
At  every  point  of  consideration  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers  and  Juice 
Extractors  supply  the  advantages  being  sought  today  by  practical 
management.  Available  in  sizes  to  meet  all  requirements. 


Install  Langsenkamp  Equipment  and  enjoy  a  happier  and  more  successful  season  next  year 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.,  INC.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Rod  Split  and  Skin 
Remover  &  Washer 

would  have  improved  your 
packs  of  Peas  and  Lima  Beans. 

May  we  show  you  how  ? 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

*^The  Original  Grader  House*^ 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


STOKES  MASTER 
MARGLOBE 

now  in  its  fourteenth  generation, 
remains  one  of  the  great  varieties. 

If  you  have  not  included  this  in  your 
1936  acreage  do  not  fail  to  give  it 
consideration  next  year.  It  has 
agcun  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
produce  record  yields  of  uniformly 
high  quality  fruit.  Stokes  Master 
Marglobe  has  been  developed  and 
grown  by 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO..  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 
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on  the  Federal  charge  for  supervision  and  overhead 
amounting  to  $1,200.00,  which  is  paid  out  of  State 
appropriation. 

SAVINGS — It  is  impossible  to  establish  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  total  amount  of  money  saved 
in  plant  overhead  by  the  reduction  of  culls  received 
and  the  improved  quality  of  the  manufactured  product. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  the  total  amount  of  culls 
received  by  plants  covered  in  this  report  amounted  to 
3,624,041  tons.  The  average  price  per  ton  paid  by 
these  plants  being  $10.12,  there  results  a  saving  of 
$37,508.81  on  this  factor  alone,  or  more  than  twice  the 
total  cost  of  inspection  to  the  industry.  The  average 
per  cent  of  culls  being  only  4.75  per  cent,  it  is  at  least 
reasonable  to  assume  that  any  dockage  system  as 
applied  on  the  flat  rate  method  of  buying  would  not 
have  produced  these  results. 

The  good  grower  has  also  received  more  money  by 
delivering  on  the  graded  basis,  as  he  has  not  been 
penalized  as  under  the  old  flat  rate  system,  which  is, 
in  the  final  analysis,  applied  according  to  the  way  the 
buyer  happens  to  feel  and  not  in  an  equitable  manner, 
regardless  of  the  honesty  of  the  contracting  parties, 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  definite  standards  have  been 
established  as  to  what  constitutes  good  delivery. 

It  is  doubtless  gratifying  to  those  of  the  industry 
who  were  responsible  for  establishing  the  system  of 
buying  on  Federal  Grades  in  this  State  to  see  the  con¬ 
stant  increase  in  the  number  of  factories  adopting 
these  grades  and  reduction  in  annual  operating  deficits. 
These  results  are  also  pleasing  to  the  service,  but  we 
are  far  from  satisfied. 

With  the  increase  in  demand  for  labor,  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  difficult  to  secure  competent  inspectors  for 
short  periods.  As  the  turnover  of  inspection  personnel 
increases,  supervision  must  be  closer,  and  closer  super¬ 
vision  requires  more  supervisors.  Any  sytsem  that 
pays  for  itself  twice  over  should  be  supported  by  in¬ 
creased  payments  if  this  becomes  necessary.  Some 
canners  have  been  guilty  of  actions  which,  if  they  had 
been  permitted  to  have  passed  unnoticed,  would  have 
been  detrimental. 

At  least  three  attempts  were  made  the  past  season 
to  influence  inspectors,  not  by  bribery,  but  by  intimi¬ 
dation.  Fortunately,  none  of  the  three  were  suc¬ 
cessful. 

A  few  canners  have  attempted  to  select  their  own 
inspectors  and  then  inform  the  service  that  those  were 
the  men  they  wanted.  Some  canners  worried  for  fear 
they  would  not  secure  their  pack  and  have  requested 
inspectors  to  be  more  lenient. 

The  majority  of  these  cases  were  not  motivated  by 
dishonest  intentions,  but  were  considered  by  the 
offender  only  from  his  personal  viewpoint,  forgetting 
that  a  service  of  this  type  is  not  flexible  and  cannot  be 
swayed  one  way  today  and  another  tomorrow. 

Many  canners,  in  considering  a  price  structure  to  be 
applied  on  the  graded  basis,  have  tried  to  establish  a 
price  for  No.  Is  that  would  equal  but  not  exceed  the 
prevailing  rate  paid  by  factories  on  the  flat  basis. 
This  is,  of  course,  manifestly  unfair  to  their  growers. 

It  is  self-evident  that  if  the  application  of  Federal 
Grades  tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cull  stock  and 


improve  the  general  quality  of  the  product  received 
the  grower  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  increased  profits 
resulting  therefrom.  At  least  he  should  be  paid  some 
premium  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  picking  in 
accordance  with  the  grades.  How  much  the  premium 
should  be  is  difficult  to  say,  as  no  research  work  has 
been  conducted  to  determine  the  increased  cost  of  pick¬ 
ing  according  to  grade  in  comparison  to  picking  for 
delivery  on  the  flat  rate.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
individual  canners  would  be  well  paid  over  a  period 
of  years  to  conduct  such  studies  with  their  growers 
and  adjust  their  prices  accordingly. 

The  fact  that  this  inspection  system  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  and  increased  rapidly  over  a  period  of  seven 
years  does  not  license  us  to  feel  that  it  is  now  so  firmly 
established  that  we  can  fold  our  hands  and  follow  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  The  exact  opposite  is  true ;  as 
the  service  has  grown  so  have  our  problems,  and  the 
coming  years  offer  a  challenge  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
Our  success  the  past  seven  years  has  been  worthy  of 
some  praise.  The  continuation  of  that  success  depends 
on  the  willingness  of  the  canners,  their  growers  and 
the  inspection  service  to  frankly  acknowledge  our  mis¬ 
takes  and  exert  every  effort  to  rectify  them. 

• 

CROWN  PICKED  SEED 
By  Hal  Mills 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

For  many  years,  growers  of  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  have  thought  that  seed  saved  from  the 
crown-settings  or  the  first  clusters  ripened,  was 
superior  to  the  seed  from  later  ripenings.  These 
growers  have  claimed  that  such  seed  is  larger  than 
ordinary  seed,  produced  an  earlier  and  a  larger  crop 
when  planted,  and  was  freer  from  disease. 

As  far  as  is  known,  no  actual  experiments  have  been 
conducted  to  prove  these  statements.  During  the 
American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science  meetings 
in  December,  some  papers  were  read  on  pollenation 
studies  with  tomatoes.  One  author  in  particular  stated 
that  in  some  varieties  of  tomatoes,  it  was  found  that 
the  pistils  of  the  earliest  set  blossoms  protruded  beyond 
the  stamen  cone.  Another  author  stated  that  it  was 
quite  common  for  the  earliest  set  fruits  to  have 
fewer  seeds  than  the  later  settings. 

While  no  experimental  work  has  been  conducted  to 
tie  up  these  statements  with  yield  tests,  using  crown 
picked  seed  versus  the  seed  from  later  picked  fruits, 
it  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  superior  in  crown  picked  seed  after  all.  Work 
at  Geneva  showed  that  tomato  blossoms  fertilized  with 
pollen  from  other  varieties  produced  increased  yields. 
Protruding  pistils  have  greater  chance  of  receiving 
foreign  pollen  than  those  contained  within  the  stamen 
cone.  Further,  since  there  are  fewer  seeds  formed 
in  the  crown-set  fruits,  there  is  a  good  possibility  that 
those  seeds  may  be  larger  than  those  formed  when  the 
number  of  seeds  is  much  greater.  Larger  seed  have 
more  stored  material  to  start  off  the  seedlings.  This 
advantage  may  be  carried  through  to  the  crop.  I 
would  like  to  see  some  experiment  station  work  on 
this  question. 
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V INERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  import¬ 
ant  that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im- 
portcmt  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower, 
due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un¬ 
hulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling 
process. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  cure  highly  plecised 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a  fuel 
and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents  per 
hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

These  units  are  equipped  with  Waukesha 
four  or  six  cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball 
governors.  They  produce  power  which  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever 
without  stopping  the  engine.  They  are 
especially  engineered  to  meet  every  require¬ 
ment  for  Viner  Drive. 


CANNERS’  SEEDS 


for  prompt  shipment 
or  future  contract 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 


BEET  •  CARROT  •  CABBAGE 
PICKLE  CUCUMBER  SEED 

A  complete  line  of  canners’  seeds  car¬ 
ried  at  all  our  warehouses: — Atlanta, 
Ga;  Sacramento,  Cal;  Mercedes, 
Texas;  Toledo,  Ohio; — Home  office, 
Milford,  Conn. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


MILFORD 


CONNECTICUT 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  ii  nil  f  ui  t  urers  nf  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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Preliminary  Report  Tomato  Pack  For  1936 

By  Carlos  Campbell 

Chief,  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners  Association 


State 

24/2 

48/1 

24/21/2 

24/3 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

New  York  . 

254,550 

4,681 

15,795 

168,601 

14,553 

130,908 

589,088 

Maryland  . 

.  5,186,483 

428,776 

408,303 

106,295 

672,874 

3,636 

6,806,367 

Delaware  . 

303,382 

24,000 

25,840 

24,450 

64,234 

79,730 

521,636 

New  Jersey . 

76,257 

28,183 

17,799 

109,571 

231,810 

Pennsylvania  . 

496,811 

46,761 

72,971 

10,720 

81,456 

708,719 

Va.  &  W.  Va.... 

.  1,480,278 

10,400 

111,778 

8,199 

48,224 

18,500 

1,677,379 

Ohio  . 

429,098 

8,875 

118,766 

39,786 

122,220 

718,745 

Indiana  . 

.  1,722,803 

94,046 

606,018 

24,855 

193,898 

8,852 

2,650,472 

Tenn.  &  Ky . 

465,154 

5,181 

33,454 

24,869 

528,658 

Ark.  &  Mo . 

93,372 

585 

1,360 

980 

950 

97,247 

Colorado  . 

150,279 

1,206 

48,486 

12,443 

72,163 

119,398 

403,975 

Utah  . 

306,520 

4,571 

546,836 

62,778 

20,916 

941,621 

California  . 

251,915 

365,290 

2,153,751 

665,875 

67,294 

3,504,125 

Other  States  .. 

815,748 

105,118 

306,649 

15,157 

200,900 

1,344,572 

Total  U.  S . 

.  12,032,650 

1,099,490 

4,478,190 

428,305 

2,334,595 

450,184 

20,823,414 

The  figures  in  the  above  report  are  preliminary  and  subject  to 

revision.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 

very  little  if  any 

revisions  will 

need  to  be  made  as 

every  possible  source 

of  information  was  utilized 

in  making  this 

report.  In  all  cases 

where  state  association  reports  were 

available,  they  have  been  used  as  a 

basis  for  checking. 


SPOT  STOCKS  OF  TOMATOES 

Unsold  Stocks  Canned  Tomatoes  in  Canners’  Hands  January  1,  1937 


Northeast 


24/2 

.  11,668 

48/1  E 
547 

24/21/, 

3.384 

43,570 

1,361 

24/3 

1,186 

9,919 

6/10 
15,649 
50,730  . 
5,516 

Misc.* 

Total 

32,434 

219,688 

22,351 

Extra  Standard  . 

Standard  . 

.  115,469 

.  15,474 

.  142,611 

547  48,315 

iddle  Atlantic 

11,105 

71,895 

274,473 

M 

.  22,484 

1,500 

3,600 

4,000 

31,584 

Extra  Standard  . 

.  445,320 

752 

126,234 

51,680 

145,355 

25,000 

794,341 

Standard  . 

.  1,622,818 

79,235 

159,823 

25,285 

238,534 

3,636 

2,129,331 

Total  . 

.  2,090,622 

79,987 

287,557 

80,565 

387,889 

28,636 

2,955,256 

Mid-West 

.  24,905 

1,901 

1,025 

340 

28,171 

Extra  Standard . 

.  356,065 

15,006 

62,892 

50,929 

484,892 

Standard  . 

.  498,602 

12,750 

168,305 

123,185 

7,321 

810,163 

Total  . 

.  879,572 

29,657 

232,222 

174,454 

7,321 

1,323,226 

Ozark  Territory 

All  Grades  . 

.  13,617 

13,617 

Western 

Fancy  . 

.  11,597 

2,977 

20,494 

5,960 

9,662 

50,690 

Extra  Standard . 

.  55,872 

725 

177,906 

32,121 

6,464 

273,088 

Standard  . 

.  14,132 

4,554 

47,639 

1,994 

5,599 

73,918 

Total  . 

.  81,601 

8,256 

246,039 

40,075 

21,725 

397,696 

Southern 

Fancy  . 

Extra  Standard . 

37 

37 

Standard  . 

.  29,704 

1,824 

8,290 

1,987 

41,805 

Total  . 

.  29,704 

1,824 

8,327 

1,987 

41,842 

The  above  report  covers  the  entire  United  States  except  California  and  is, 
therefore,  comparable  to  the  report  issued  November  12.  This  report  is  based 
on  reports  from  over  8#  per  cent  of  the  pack.  Estimates  were  made  for  those 
not  reporting. 


Totals : 

Fancy  .  142,879 

Extra  Standard  .  1,772,046 

Standards  .  3,091,185 

6,006,110 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

•Atanufaclurers  of  (Packers  Sanitary  Cans 


. .  division  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

^acken  of  ^killips  Delicious  QualHif  OanneJ 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


THIS  IS  LANDRETHS’  SWEET  CORN  STALKING 


I’m  going  to  stalk  right  in  without  knocking. 
What’s  more,  I’m  coming  right  to  the  point: 

I  want  to  go  to  work  for  you. 

Qualifications?  All  of  them!  First,  I’m  de- 
pendable.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it— ask 
the  canners  who  have  "canned”  me.  There 
■V  are  scores  of  them. 

f  Second,  I’m  not  an  advocate  of  birth  control. 
Ever  see  my  offspring?  (I  don’t  blush  easily.) 
My  seeds  produce  husky  youngsters,  true  to 
family  type.  No  ugly  ducklings. 

Popular?  Why  I’m  taken  out  for  dinner 
every  night  1 

Out  of  cans,  I  mean.  Ccinners  all  over  the 
country  know  that  my  sweet,  meaty  kernels 
L  are  profitable  to  them.  Bigger,  more  depend- 

^  able  packs. 

Do  I  get  the  job? 


Out  stocks  include 
your  favorite  varieties, 
including  TOP 
CROSSES  AND  HY¬ 
BRID  STRAINS.  Prices 
on  application. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 

BRISTOL  PA 


LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


America's  Oldest  Seed  House 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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1936  TOMATO  JUICE  PACK  IN  ACTUAL  CASES 


State 

1  E 

300 

IT. 

303  cyl. 

2 

2  T. 

5 

Misc. 

Glass 

Total 

New  York  .... 

2,013 

6,386 

148,326 

201,462 

222,591 

100,440 

73,514 

236,388 

1,704,808 

Maryland  .... 

116,373 

109,000 

448,273 

Delaware  .... 

8,908 

8,940 

336,870 

11,863 

81,523 

48,605 

64,537 

81,866 

643,112 

N.  J.  &  Pa.... 

35,665 

97,986 

582,040 

620,656 

25,882 

337,074 

145,700 

HEDtiS 

662,986 

3,240,736 

Ohio  . 

4,500 

8,095 

1,977 

53,346 

38,325 

87,091 

5,738 

265,162 

Indiana  . 

102,984 

70,998 

401,356 

449,048 

117,014 

676,486 

156,594 

192,315 

2,567,069 

Utah  . 

11,387 

57,674 

1,670 

10,091 

11,999 

24,674 

117,495 

California  .... 

94,581 

662,953 

547,462 

348,211 

379,715 

2,032,922 

Other  States 

13,341 

33,387 

685,135 

53,187 

73,381 

456,184 

85,625 

78,786 

1,588,582 

Total  U.  S . 

389,752 

392,466 

2,820,327 

1,389,562 

568,807 

2,253,342 

655,839 

1,466,986 

1,257,516 

1,413,562 

12,608,159 

TOMATO  JUICE  PACK  IN  ACTUAL  CASES 
1933  1934  1935  1936 

Total  U.  S.  Pack .  4,170,794  5,703,920  8,170,640  12,608,159 


The  above  report  for  the  1936  pack  of  Tomato  Juice  is  based 
on  reports  from  all  but  a  few  packers  of  this  item.  Estimates 
have  been  made  for  the  non-reporters  and  have  been  included 
in  this  report. 

A  larger  classification  of  can  sizes  has  been  used  in  this 
report  in  an  attempt  to  show  more  clearly  the  cans  that  are 


now  being  used  for  packing  Tomato  Juice.  In  order  to  show 
these  can  .sizes  in  detail,  it  was  necessary  to  deviate  from  our 
usual  practice  of  reporting  only  those  can  sizes  that  have  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  the  Simplification  of  Containers. 

Owing  to  the  fact  this  report  contains  estimates  for  a  small 
number  of  canners,  it  is  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PATMAN  ANNOUNCES 
HIS  STAND  ON  NEW  LAWS 

IN  a  recent  public  letter,  Representative  Wright  Pat¬ 
man,  of  Texas,  has  announced  his  position  in  respect 
to  Model  State  Robinson-Patman  Acts,  the  current 
proposal  to  permit  State  sales  taxes  to  apply  to  inter¬ 
state  sales  into  a  State  having  such  taxes,  the  Patman 
proposal  for  legislation  separating  manufacturing 
from  retailing,  and  the  Tydings-Miller  Bill  which 
would  permit  in  interstate  transactions  resale  price 
maintenance  agreements  on  branded  or  trade-marked 
goods  similar  to  those  permitted  under  the  State  Fair 
Trade  Acts  recently  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  Patman  wrote,  under  date  of  January  5,  1937 : 

“Dear  Friend: 

“Independent  merchants  received  the  greatest  victories  they 
have  ever  received  in  the  history  of  this  country  during  the  year 
1936.  One  was  the  passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  and 
the  other  was  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  California- 
Illinois  cases  holding  that  good  will  is  property  and  can  be 
protected  against  chiselers,  cheaters  and  racketeers. 

MODEL  STATE  ROBINSON-PATMAN  BILL 
“The  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  represented  by 
Mr.  Rowland  Jones,  Jr.,  Legislative  Representative,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  represented  by  Mr.  John 
Pohlhaus,  a  Director,  and  I  met  January  3rd  and  agreed  upon 
a  model  state  Robinson-Patman  Anti-Price  Discrimination  Bill. 
Proposed  bills  have  received  the  attention  of  the  officials  of 
both  these  organizations  for  some  time  and  practically  all  points 
of  difference  had  been  reconciled  before  our  meeting.  This 
model  bill  proposes  to  reenact  in  each  state  the  essential  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  to  cover  intrastate  trans¬ 
actions.  The  identical  language  is  used  where  it  is  possible  to 
use  it.  The  bill  provides  that  an  injured  person  may  obtain 
an  injunction  against  a  violator  and  further  the  injured  party 
may  sue  for  threefold  damages,  cost  of  suit  and  reasonable 
attorney’s  fees.  A  copy  of  this  proposed  bill  may  be  obtained 
by  requesting  it  of  me  or  by  requesting  either  one  of  the 
associations  named  to  send  you  a  copy. 

BILL  REQUIRING  OUTSIDE  CONCERNS  TO  PAY 
SALES  TAX 

“Honorable  William  M.  Colmer  of  Mississippi  will  introduce 
a  Sales  Tax  Bill.  It  will  only  apply  in  states  having  a  sales  tax. 
He  is  from  a  sales-tax  state.  It  provides  that  one  who  ships 


goods  into  a  state  having  a  sales  tax  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  same  tax  to  the  Federal  Government  that  he  would  have 
to  pay  in  the  state  if  the  transaction  had  been  completed  in 
the  state  and  after  the  money  is  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
it  will  be  remitted  to  the  state  entitled  to  the  same.  One  large 
concern  here  in  Washington  takes  orders  for  its  house  in  New 
York  for  wines  and  beverages,  upon  which  there  is  a  heavy  tax 
both  in  New  York  State  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
order  is  filled  by  the  New^  York  house,  shipping  the  commodity 
to  the  customer  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  In  that  way  the  tax  is  avoided  at  both  places.  A  sales 
tax  could  be  avoided  in  any  state  by  shipping  a  commodity  upon 
which  there  is  a  tax  from  outside  the  state  to  the  customer 
within  the  state.  The  Colmer  Bill  will  prevent  this. 

SEPARATE  MANUFACTURING  AND  RETAILING 

“I  feel  constrained  to  change  my  bill  to  separate  manufactur¬ 
ing  from  retailing  and  vice  versa.  I  have  obtained  advice  from 
people  all  over  the  nation  in  regard  to  this  proposal  and  there 
are  so  many  small  concerns  that  manufacture  and  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer  that  no  one  would  object  to  and  who  do  not  in 
any  way  lessen  competition  or  create  a  monopoly  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  pass  a  law  that  would  stop 
all  classes  of  such  business.  I  am,  therefore,  changing  the  bill 
so  as  to  give  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the  power  to  stop 
all  manufacturers  from  retailing  where  such  retailing  lessens 
competition,  creates  a  monopoly  or  where  it  injures  the  business 
of  a  customer  of  the  manufacturer.  In  other  words,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  who  is  selling  automobile  tires  or  shoes  would  not  be 
allowed  under  this  proposal  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  establish  a  retail  store  in  competition  with  his  customers.  I 
am  having  the  bill  redrafted  and  believe  that  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  chance  of  its  passage,  but  after  thorough  investigation  I 
am  convinced  that  we  could  not  get  consideration  of  the  proposal 
as  I  originally  had  it  in  the  near  future.  Furthermore,  the  new 
proposal  will  go  into  effect  immediately  after  passage,  whereas 
the  old  one  provided  it  would  go  into  effect  after  three  years. 
The  Committee  considering  the  bill  will  also  consider  whether 
or  not  all  manufacturers  should  be  stopped  from  retailing  so 
that  the  new  proposal  will  open  up  the  whole  question  before 
the  Committee  and  before  Congress.  Suggestions  on  this  bill 
will  be  appreciated.  It  will  be  at  least  two  weeks  before  it  is 
introduced. 

TYDINGS-MILLER  BILL 

“There  is  an  excellent  chance  for  the  passage  of  the  Tydings- 
Miller  Fair  Trade  Bill.  I  expect  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
assist  in  the  passage  of  this  worthy  proposal. 

“I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  in  these  few  lines  some  of  the 
thingfs  that  are  being  done  and  undertaken.” 
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Now  On  the  Press 

The  following  Bulletins  will  be  available  shortly: — 

1*  “  3ij^  Husker”, — a  16-page  booklet,  illustrat¬ 

ing  and  telling  all  about  this  revolutionary,  all-ball¬ 
bearing  machine. 

2.  “  3uc  Cutter’’, — describing  and  showing  the 
details  of  this  leading  Whole-grain  Corn  Cutter. 

3.  “  Whole-grain  Corn”, — an  entirely  new 
outline  of  the  real  foundation  of  a  great,  new 
industry,  and  how  the  product  can  be  produced  at 
low  cost. 

4.  “Other  Maehines”,  —  illustrating  and 

describing  the  new  ^uC  Trimmer  (for  corn-on-the- 
cob),  the  Power  Trimmer,  the  ^tjc  Grinder 
and  other  Accessory  Equipment. 

Your  copies,  with  full  information,  will  be 
sent,  without  obligation,  upon  request. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


DEL  MONTE  EVENT 


COMING! 


Hepman  Gamse ,  PrEsj-. 

4I9-^2I  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  iS^5-iSP6 


Bigger,  better,  more  attractive  than  everl 
Right  up  to  the  minute.  Specially  planned 
and  timed  for  spring  merchandising  needs! 

March  10  to  April  10  is  the  date  of  another  big  special 
Del  Monte  sales  event.  Right  now  is  none  too  early  to  . 
plan  your  tie-in  with  it. 

You  know  what  Del  Monte  merchandising  drives 
have  done  in  the  past.  You  know  how  they  have  built 
up  Del  Monte  sales.  You  know  how  they  have  moved 
Del  Monte  goods  off  grocers’  shelves. 

Like  these  past  campaigns,  this  new  “drive”  gives 
you  a  full  month  of  special  selling  possibilities. 

It  will  feature  the  whole  Del  Monte  line  of  menu- 
helpers.  It  will  be  backed  by  intensive  advertising, 
specially  planned  and  specially  timed.  It  will  be  packed 
jam  full  of  new  attention-getting,  sales  compelling 
store  tie-ups  and  other  special  store  material. 


In  short,  we  promise  to  make  it  as  strong,  as  lively, 
as  business-building,  as  any  Del  Monte  “drive”  to 
date.  Mark  the  dates — on  your  calendar  now! 
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Chaos  Caused  by  Varying  Can  Sizes 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


Few  if  any  canners  will  read  this  number  of  The 
Canning  Trade  during  Convention  week.  If  they 
do,  the  reading  will  be  a  hurried  one  and  no  doubt 
repeated  after  their  return  to  their  offices.  This  will 
be  just  as  well  as  the  burden  of  this  article  carries 
food  for  thought  for  many  now  going  blissfully  along 
a  road  of  rampant  individualism  that  bodes  no  good 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  language  of  the  story  books, 
lived  a  fine  man  who  had  the  best  interests  of  one  body 
and  then  another  at  heart,  until  his  interest  became  so 
specific  he  even  ran  for  and  became  elected  President 
of  these  United  States.  That  my  children  was  many 
moons  ago.  During  the  late  election  he  was  occasion¬ 
ally  referred  to  as  the  Sage  of  something  or  other,  but 
generally  he  sat  by  the  fireside  and  waited  for  reports 
of  how  the  battle  raged.  Just  the  same,  when  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  he  at  one  time  advocated  a  campaign 
of  container  simplification  which  if  adhered  to  by  the 
canners  of  these  United  States  would  have  done  a 
great  deal  toward  convincing  the  housewives  of  the 
country  that  the  canners  as  a  whole  were  not  a  lot  of 
charlatans,  anxious  to  prove  the  housewives  eyes  were 
not  as  much  to  be  trusted  as  their  reading  of  flam¬ 
boyant  price  advertisements. 

The  fact  is,  the  canning  industry  at  one  time  was 
well  started  toward  a  campaign  of  container  simplifica¬ 
tion,  which  not  only  would  have  saved  the  canners  a 
lot  of  money  yearly  but  would  also  have  proven  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  consumers  that  the  net  weight  of 
cans  having  the  same  general  appearance  and  costing 
the  same  at  retail  was  the  same.  Confidence  in  canned 
foods  would  have  increased,  sales  increased  naturally 
and  profits,  too.  Came  the  wave  of  rugged  individual¬ 
ism,  came  the  desire  of  one  to  get  ahead  of  another  as 
always,  and  what  have  we  today?  A  welter  of  out¬ 
side,  off-size  cans  which  are  a  positive  detriment  to 
the  steady  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
canning  trade. 

This  column  has  referred  before  to  the  Consumer’s 
Guide,  published  in  Washington  by  The  Consumer’s 
Counsel  of  the  AAA.  It’s  now  in  its  third  volume, 
twenty-second  number,  and  is  being  read  by  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  leaders  among  consumers,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  learned  to  turn  to  it  for  undisputed 
facts  concerning  foods,  textiles  and  dozens  of  items 
about  the  home.  This  is  only  natural  as,  while  it  says 
it  does  not  necessarily  reflect  governmental  policy,  it 
does  present  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
measures  looking  toward  the  advancement  of  con¬ 
sumers’  interests.  In  the  issue  of  October  5th,  1936, 


in  the  article  “How  cans  compare’’  we  were  treated 
to  an  exposition  of  what  the  industry  faces  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  right  by  the  housewife,  which  is  reflected 
in  the  following  response  by  a  member  of  the  canning 
industry.  I  quote : 

“You  may  be  interested,’’  writes  this  canner,  “in 
further  history  of  the  undersized  No.  2  tins,  which 
the  300’s,  the  303’s,  etc.,  actually  are.  There  is 
no  use  in  escaping  the  purpose  of  such  tins.  It 
was  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  consumer  when  he 
buys.  It  was  adopted  by  certain  large  corpora¬ 
tions  so  that  they  might  undersell  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country.  In  recent  years  it  was  adopted  by 
these  other  packers  as  a  wedge  for  underquoting 
their  competitors.  Firms  who  wished  to  sell  cer¬ 
tain  items  at  a  price  also  used  them.  Packers  who 
have  stuck  to  the  regular  No.  2,  No.  2V2,  and  No. 

10  tins  have  during  this  time  suffered  immeasur¬ 
able  injury  from  these  tactics,  compelled  at  times 
to  reduce  prices  on  their  larger  tins  to  meet  prices 
on  the  smaller.’’ 

“It  is  commonly  known  that  the  smaller  the  tin 
the  more  costly  the  food,  as  the  amount  of  tin  plate 
increases  in  proportion.  The  consumer  can  not 
consume  the  tin  plate.  Undoubtedly  the  few  giant 
can  makers  who  lead  the  field  could,  if  they  wished, 
set  definite  sizes  for  tins.  They  acknowledge  the 
eventual  price  on  tin  cans  would  be  cheaper 
thereby.  But  to  date  they  still  say  they  will  fur¬ 
nish  any  size  tin  the  canner  wants,  thus  encourag¬ 
ing  through  tolerance  the  chaos  besetting  the 
consumer. 

“Simplification  of  sizes  on  tins  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  not  only  by  ourselves  but  should  be  by  con¬ 
sumers.  As  quart  measures,  bushels  and  barrels 
have  become  standardized  (to  no  one’s  injury),  so 
there  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  standardization 
in  the  sizes  of  tin  cans.’’ 

There,  my  readers,  is  the  statement  of  a  canner 
unafraid  to  stand  for  what  he  feels  will  benefit  the 
industry  unmeasurably.  The  whole  mess  is  rotten  and 
ought  to  be  well  thrashed  out  in  all  associations,  state 
and  national.  As  usual,  however,  we  may  as  well  look 
to  ourselves  for  the  first  starts  toward  improved  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  matter. 

Have  you  seen  business  pass  to  competitors  because 
they  shaded  can  sizes  and  prices  ?  I’ll  bet  you  have  and 
maybe  you  are  about  of  the  mind,  as  so  many  have  been 
in  the  past,  that  as  long  as  every  one  seems  to  be 
getting  away  with  it  that  you  too  will  do  a  little  high- 
class  chiseling  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1937.  Better 
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watch  your  step  because  more  and  more  consumers 
are  learning  every  day  that  the  bargain  they  pick  up 
out  of  the  grab  pile  may  not  be  so  much  of  a  bargain 
after  all.  If  you  have  gone  so  long  and  not  deviated 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  can  sizes  that 
are  known  to  all,  stay  with  them  another  season  at 
least;  a  New  Deal  in  can  sizes  may  be  on  its  way 
after  all. 

A  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  line  packer,  or  any 
other  for  that  matter,  ought  to  pack  buffet  size  tins 
is  another  matter  altogether.  The  buffet  size  tin  fills 
a  need  in  many  retail  outlets.  Scores  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  tin  are  today  available  to  the  modest  size 
family  that  would  never  be  able  to  enjoy  them  if  it 
were  not  for  the  midget  packs.  Many  canners  argue, 
and  I  think  rightfully,  that  the  pack  in  the  buffet  size 
tins  introduces  the  item  into  homes  which  would  other¬ 
wise  buy  “fresh”  fruits  or  vegetables,  or  else  go  with¬ 
out.  In  each  such  case,  a  certain  amount  of  good 
advertising  is  accomplished  by  the  sale  and  the  way 
paved  for  the  sale  later  in  many  instances  of  the  num¬ 
ber  two  tin  and  larger  sizes. 

In  previous  articles  on  the  buffet  size  tins  I  have 
advocated  the  packing  of  these  in  shipping  containers 
carrying  an  assortment  of  items  or  else  the  confin- 
ment  of  the  pack  to  not  more  than  a  dozen  tins.  I 
know  manufacturing  costs  are  high  at  every  step  in 
handling  the  small  tins,  but  the  very  retail  outlet 
stocking  buffet  size  tins  in  many  cases  is  cramped 
for  room  and  would  welcome,  even  at  higher  prices, 
the  smaller  container.  There’s  another  angle  possibly 
worth  considering  in  this  matter  of  putting  only  a 
dozen  buffet  size  tins  in  a  case.  No  man  knoweth 
what  the  weather  will  bring  forth  this  summer.  We 
may  have  glutted  warehouses,  prices  may  not  be  at 
all  stable.  In  every  case,  you  have  your  selling  job 
to  do,  you  will  be  as  anxious  as  ever  to  maintain 
selling  prices.  In  such  an  event,  suppose  you  want  to 
enter  a  new  market  or  interest  a  distributor  further 
in  pushing  a  new  item  or  two  in  your  line.  Prices  are 
sagging,  competitors  are  watching  every  move  with  a 
price  cut  ready  in  an  already  weakened  market.  If 
you  pack  a  few  thousand  cases  of  buffet  size  tins, 
dozens,  and  have  not  marketed  them  as  futures,  what’s 
to  hinder  your  shipping  two  dozen  buffet  tins  with 
each  case  of  number  two  tins  and  staging  a  get- 
acquainted  sale  which  will  really  ring  the  bell? 

You  may  offer  the  large  and  the  small  can  at  the 
regular  retail  price  for  the  number  two  tin  and  offer  to 
refund  the  purchasers  money  if,  after  using  the  small 
can,  she  is  not  satisfied  with  the  bargain.  Or,  ship 
the  two  dozen  small  cans  at  a  cent  a  piece,  net,  and 
offer  the  number  two  can  at  regular  retail  price  and 
the  small  at  one  cent  additional.  Put  on  a  series  of 
“One  Cent”  sales  and  watch  your  new  customers  in¬ 
crease.  In  any  event,  you  may  use  the  small  cans  as 
samples,  put  them  out  generously  and  in  the  long  run, 
benefit  in  increased  sales  and  profits. 

There  is  a  legitimate  place  in  merchandising  canned 
foods  for  the  buffet  size  tin,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
undersized  number  two  can.  Use  the  first  if  you  find 
a  place  for  it  in  your  sales  plans  and  forget  the  other 
if  you  have  not  already  been  forced  to  adopt  it ! 


50  to  15"^°  Greater 

Capacity 


CRCO  Fancipak  Viner  63S 


The  CRCO  Fancipak  Viner  not  only  contains  the  improved 
Reeves  Variable  Speed  Drive,  Timken  bearings,  steel  beaters, 
steel  armored  ribs  and  bevel  gear  drive  to  straw  carrier,  but 
has  EVERY  exclusive  CRCO  patented  feature  that  is  so  out¬ 
standing  in  the  field  of  vining  . . .  giving  this  CRCO  more  ca¬ 
pacity  with  far  greater  efficiency  than  any  other  viner  in  the 
field. 


CRCO  Exclusive  Adjustable  Cylinder 


The  patented  CRCO  Adjustable  Cylinder  gives  the  operator 
compete  contol  over  splits  and  loss  of  nnthreshed  peas  leaving 
the  cylinder  with  the  straw.  With  the  CRCO  Fancipak  Viner, 
peas  grown  under  any  climatic  conditions  can  be  threshed  with 
the  greatest  efficiency,  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  PEA  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Sprayers 

Dusters 

Feeders 

Viners 

Power  Units 

Cleaners 


Field  Boxes 

Washers 

Trucks 

Conveyors 

Elevators 

Graders 


Picking  Tables 

Hoppers 

Quality  Graders 

Blanchers 

Fillers 

Retorts 


Controls 
Retort  Crates 
Labeling  Machines 
Boxers 
Stitchers 
Sealing  Machines 


Send  For  Catalog  No.  I  Pea  Machinery 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  CO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 
Columbus,  Wis.  Ogden,  Utah  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


EPICUREAN  DEVOTEES  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Oyster 
will  be  interested  in  an  announcement  by  Colonel 
Albanus  Phillips,  president  of  the  Phillips  Packing 
Company,  Cambridge,  Maryland,  that  oyster  soup  has 
been  added  to  the  line  of  Phillips  Delicious  Soups 
produced  in  their  kitchens,  under  the  supervision  of 
Master  Chef  George  Rector,  world’s  foremost  food 
authority.  The  company  for  a  number  of  years  has 
packed  clam  chowder  which  has  achieved  enviable  dis¬ 
tinction  as  one  of  the  most  popular  shell-fish  brews  of 
the  country,  and  the  addition  of  oyster  soup  now  in¬ 
creases  the  Phillips  Delicious  line  to  a  total  of  18 
varieties. 

• 

THE  JOSEPH  p.  PEARCE  Cannery  at  Decoto,  California, 
was  damaged  by  fire  recently  to  the  extent  of  about 
$75,000. 

• 

CORNELI  SEED  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  announces  that 
Fred  Feusse,  well  known  to  many  canners,  has  recently 
left  their  organization  and  joined  the  Can  Division  of 
the  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company,  whose  main  office 
is  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Feusse  will  have  his  head¬ 
quarters  with  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  this  company. 
M.  M.  Hunter,  also  known  to  many  canners  will  take 
over  the  canner  territory  formerly  handled  by  Mr. 
Feusse.  Both  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  James  L.  Musser 
will  represent  the  Cornell  Seed  Company  at  the  Can¬ 
ners  Convention  in  Chicago. 

• 

GERBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Fremont,  Michigan,  are 
introducing  a  new  addition  to  their  line  of  strained 
foods  in  a  combination  of  apricots  and  apple  sauce, 
which  is  not  only  ideal  for  infant  feeding,  but  for  adult 
use  as  well,  and  for  many  kinds  of  desserts,  they  claim. 

• 

“bigger,  better,  more  attractive  than  ever”  is  the 
description  given  this  season’s  new  Del  Monte  sales 
drive.  It’s  being  presented  March  10th  to  April  10th 
in  answer  to  popular  demand  of  grocers  all  over  the 
country.  Specially  planned  and  timed  advertising  for 
this  new  Del  Monte  event  starts  well  ahead  of  March 
10th.  More  consumer  advertising  support  than  last 
year  is  scheduled.  Full  page  announcements  in  full 
color  will  appear  in  national  women’s  magazines,  in 
American  Weekly,  and  This  Week.  Special  new  store 
material  is  reported  almost  ready  for  distribution; 
attention-getting,  sales-compelling  store  tie-ins  to  help 
grocers  merchandise  the  Del  Monte  drive  in  their  own 
stores.  These  displays  are  free  to  all  grocers,  packed 
in  convenient  sets,  ready  to  set  up.  They  can  be 
ordered  from  any  Del  Monte  sales  representative  or 
direct  from  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San 
Francisco.  Full  details  regarding  this  event  will  be 
released  shortly. 


THE  JOHN  BROWNING  COMPANY,  packers  of  preserves, 
Berkeley,  California,  has  been  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  John  Browning  Company,  Inc.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  2,000  shares  of  no  par  value.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  John,  J.  M.  and  Mary  Ellen  Browning. 

• 

OFFICES  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association  will  be 
temporarily  moved  to  suite  1611-A,  Stevens  Hotel, 
during  Convention  Week  of  January  24th  to  29th. 
Secretary  John  Rogers  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 

• 

BAY  SHORE  CANNING  COMPANY,  Bellevue,  Ohio,  has 
purchased  the  plant  that  they  operated  last  season  at  a 
reported  price  of  $12,000.  The  initial  investment  of 
the  originators  some  years  ago  represented  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000. 

• 

THE  CANNERS  and  Fieldmen’s  Conference  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Canners  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Union 
Building,  Purdue  ^University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February  9th  and  10th. 

CRAMPTON  CANNERIES,  INC.,  Celina,  Ohio,  will  add  a 
line  of  pumpkin  and  bottled  tomato  catsup  to  their 
production  at  their  Plant  City,  Ohio,  factory  this  sea¬ 
son.  Heretofore  the  plant  has  packed  only  corn. 

• 

THE  MANY  FRIENDS  of  Ben  Grota,  genial  representa¬ 
tive  of  Berlin-Chapman  Company,  and  known  exten¬ 
sively  through  the  Central  West,  will  learn  with  much 
regret  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Gelda  Grota,  on 
Sunday,  the  17th.  Mrs.  Grota  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  some  months,  and  as  the  result  of  her  weakened 
condition,  was  unable  to  fight  off  an  attack  of  flu  and 
pneumonia.  She  leaves  a  ten-year-old  son,  Ben  Jr., 
and  an  eight-year-old  daughter,  Barbara. 

• 

R.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Secretary  of  the  F.  E.  Booth  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  California,  has  been  made  assist¬ 
ant  to  Frank  E.  Booth,  president  of  the  company. 

• 

HARRY  L.  CANNON  will  be  an  absentee  from  this 
year’s  National  Convention,  having  recently  sailed  for 
South  American  ports. 

• 

MRS.  JOHN  w.  TAYLOR,  wife  of  John  W.  Taylor,  Hall- 
wood,  Virginia,  one  of  the  largest  sweet  potato  packers 
in  the  country,  died  at  Hailwood  recently. 

• 

SHIRLEY  CANNING  COMPANY,  Shirley,  Indiana,  have 
distributed  a  beautiful  little  metal  perpetual  desk 
calendar,  which  should  go  a  long  way  in  keeping  their 
name  as  producers  of  fancy  tomato  products  before 
their  trade. 
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REAL  INSURANCE 
SERVICE 

#  is  more  than  simple  issuance  of  policies  to  your 
order.  It  means  proper  supervision  of  your 
entire  insurance  8et*up. 

#  It  calls  for  an  expert  survey  of  your  physical 
properties  so  that  your  specihc  requirements 
may  be  met  in  the  most  comprehensive  yet 
economical  manner. 

#  It  suggests  the  elimination  of  hazards  and  the 
installation  of  safeguards  in  order  to  bring 
your  insurance  costs  down  to  the  lowest  figure. 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

liANSING  B.  WARNER.  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


WJhij.  it  U? 

EACH  YEAR 

You  buy  good  seed 

You  pick  your  acreage 

You  test  the  soil 

You  fertilize  if  need  be 

You  plant  to  schedule 

You  pray  fot  rain 

You  select  fields  to  be  cut 

You  pack  as  usual 

You  strive  for  quality 

You  wonder  why  you  fail  to 
pack  more  fancies 

Solution:--  separation  will  do  it — install 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


PI  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

VI  RC  I  N  I A 


Hansen  3  Quality  Grader 

THIS  DEVICE  will  solve  your  problem  to  a 
considerable  extent  .  .  .  Be  sure  toexamine  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  National  Convention  and  ascertain  how 
you  can  improve  your  Pea  Pack  .  .  .Learn  how  to 
segregate  the  maximum  amount  of  High  Priced 
Grades  . . .  Also  how  to  avoid  mixture  of  sub-grades 
which  lower  the  value  of  Quality  Grades.  Let  us 
explain  why  Hansen  3  Quality  grading  is  a  profit¬ 
able  operation. 


HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 

California  RepreaentatiTe:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO.. 
206-210  Pint  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 

1955  1st  Ave.  South,  Seattle  WashinKton.  Also  905  Pint  Security 
Bank  Building,  Oarden,  Utah 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


HEADED  FOR  A  “SHOWDOWN” 

HE  trade  in  general  has  hailed  with  pleasure  the 
evident  intention  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  proceed  promptly  for  an  interpretative  show¬ 
down  on  the  much-disputed  phraseology  embodied  in 
the  so-called  “brokers’  clause”  in  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

The  Commission’s  action  last  week  in  filing  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany,  Biddle  Purchasing  Co.,  and  a  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  canners  and  wholesale  grocers  engaged  in  deal¬ 
ings  with  these  organizations  indicates  a  definite 
effort  to  put  this  provision  of  the  law  into  operation, 
and  the  results  of  the  ensuing  proceedings  will  be 
followed  closely  by  the  entire  trade. 

The  action  of  the  Commission  in  selecting  two  major 
interests  for  its  test  cases  on  the  brokerage  clause 
promises  a  thorough-going  overhauling  of  the  disputed 
sections  of  the  brokerage  clause  in  the  courts.  With 
probability  that  the  issue  will  be  carried  all  the  way 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  final  adjudica¬ 
tion.  It  is  expected  that  the  respondent  companies  in 
these  cases  will  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  particularly  with  its  reference 
to  the  payment  of  brokerage  compensation. 

Pending  the  outcome  of  this  case,  many  canners  and 
wholesale  grocers  will  be  “on  the  anxious  seat.”  It  is 
no  secret  that  many  in  the  trade  have  been  evading 
the  brokerage  regulations  embodied  in  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the  belief  that 
the  law  would  be  amended  or  declared  unconstitutional 
before  any  prosecution  could  possibly  reach  them. 

The  action  of  the  Commission  in  naming  a  number 
of  relatively  small  interests  in  the  canning  and  manu¬ 
facturing  fields  as  co-defendents  in  its  complaints 
against  A.  &  P.  and  Biddle,  however,  shows  just  how 
erroneous  the  reasoning  of  those  who  have  perhaps 
hewed  too  closely  to  the  line  has  been. 

GROCERS’  “VICTORY  CONVENTION” 

HE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  of  the  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has  selected 
New  Orleans  for  the  organization’s  convention  city 
this  year,  with  meetings  to  be  held  May  4,  5,  and  6. 

“Already,”  says  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the 
association,  “we  have  assurances  from  many,  distantly 
removed  from  New  Orleans,  of  their  intention  to 
attend  this  annual  event  ‘wherever  it  may  be  held.’  It 
is  our  custom  in  selecting  the  convention  city  to  alter¬ 
nate  year  by  year  between  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  of  the  country.  It  will  be  recalled  that  our 
1936  convention  was  held  in  Cincinnati. 


“The  New  Orleans  convention  will  be  largely  at¬ 
tended,  as  it  certainly  should  be,  because  of  its  most 
important  bearing  upon  the  present  and  future 
progress  of  the  independent  food  distributors  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

“In  contemplation  of  the  Federal  outlawry  of  unfair, 
unsound,  and  destructive  practices  in  food  distribution, 
we  have  for  several  years  continuously  and  confidently 
predicted  the  ‘dawn  of  a  new  day’  for  the  independent 
wholesale  grocer.  With  the  writing  on  the  Federal 
statute  books  on  June  19,  1936,  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  that  new  day  dawned  for  American 
merchandising,  in  splendor  and  ‘with  healing  in  its 
wings’. 

“It  is  in  a  realization  of  this  new  day  that  the 
independent  food  distributors  of  the  United  States  will 
hold  their  May  Day  in  New  Orleans.  These  community 
builders  and  homemakers  of  the  nation  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  food  distribution  will  come  to  New  Orleans 
in  celebration  of  their  emancipation  from  those  unfair 
and  destructive  shackles  which  have  been  for  the  last 
decade  gradually  tightening  to  a  stranglehold  upon 
American  merchants. 

“It  is  not  a  convention  or  gathering  of  ‘members’ 
of  any  special  association  or  organization.  We  pro¬ 
claim  it  here  and  now  to  be  a  get-together  meeting  of 
men  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  who  believe  in 
the  free  and  untrammeled  flow  of  trade  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  each  man  of  all  those  benefits,  privileges  and 
advantages  that  are  enjoyed  by  all  others.” 

• 

16TH  ANNUAL  CANNERS’  AND  FIELDMEN’S 
SCHOOL 

February  1-13,  1937,  Oregon  State  College, 
Corvallis,  Oregon 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Canners’  and  Fieldmen’s 
School  will  be  held  February  1  to  13,  1937,  in  the 
Horticultural  Products  Building  at  Oregon  State 
College.  Registration  at  last  year’s  school  was  much 
larger  than  in  previous  years.  Interest  in  many  types 
of  instruction  first  introduced  in  that  program,  and 
requests  for  these  and  other  expansions  have  led  to 
the  inclusion  of  considerable  new  material  this  year, 
as  indicated  in  this  announcement.  The  variety  of 
instruction  in  the  1937  program  is  intended  to  meet 
the  needs  not  only  of  beginners  but  also  of  those  who 
are  experienced  in  the  canning  industry. 

Basic  principles  of  food  preservation  and  funda¬ 
mentals  are  essential  for  the  beginner.  Review  of  such 
essentials,  however,  is  often  of  much  value  to  those 
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more  experienced.  Much  that  is  new  is  constantly  de¬ 
veloping  in  food  preservation,  especially  in  such  lines 
as  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Keen  interest  is 
shown  in  products  such  as  corn,  peas,  and  cranberry 
sauce.  Throughout  the  two- weeks  course  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  varieties,  products,  processes  and  selling 
opportunities  will  be  stressed. 

Much  valuable  information  may  be  gained  from  the 
experiences  of  other  canners.  Hence  the  opportunity 
for  association  with  one  another  and  the  exchange  of 
information  is  one  of  the  cherished  benefits  of  the 
canners’  school  to  the  older  students.  Each  year 
the  school  attracts  men  high  in  the  industry.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  associated  industries  attend  and 
contribute  lectures,  exhibits,  demonstrations  and 
experiences. 

Food  Products  Industries  at  Oregon  State  College 
invites  you  to  attend  any  part  or  all  of  this  Canners’ 
and  Fieldmen’s  School. 

Special  Fieldmen’s  Course  will  be  held  February  11, 
12  and  13. 

Double  Seaming  Course  will  be  in  constant  session. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning  Course  will 
include : 

Organizing  and  locating  the  cannery. 

Cannery  equipment. 

Selection  of  best  fruit  and  vegetable  varieties. 

Purchasing  cannery  crops. 

Containers  for  and  delivery  of  cannery  crops. 

Effect  of  degree  of  maturity  on  canned  products. 

Preparation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning. 

Grading,  peeling,  blanching  and  filling. 

Sirup  making  and  sirup  recovery  systems. 

Purpose  and  adjustment  of  exhaust  and  vacuum. 

Equipment  operation  and  management. 

Retort  installation  and  management. 

Warehousing  methods  and  management. 

Selling  canned  foods. 

Opportunities  for  new  canned  products. 

The  place  of  specialties  in  the  Northwest  canneries. 

Canned  food  spoilage  and  remedies. 

Registration  will  be  from  8 :00  a.  m.  to  noon  Monday, 
February  1,  at  the  Horticultural  Products  Building. 
Registrations  will  be  accepted,  however,  at  any  time 
throughout  the  short  course  on  payment  of  the  usual 
fee.  Those  who  care  to  attend  but  a  few  days  may 
register  and  attend  the  lectures  desired.  Total  cost  of 
registration  for  any  part  or  all  of  the  short  course  will 
be  $1.00.  Come,  if  you  can,  for  the  entire  course. 

• 

• 

OFFICERS  OF  VOLUNTARY  GROUPS 

BLAIR  WILLISON  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  National  Voluntary  Groups  Institute,  at  a 
♦  meeting  of  the  association  held  January  11  in 
Chicago.  Willison  is  executive  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  Clover  Farm  Stores  Corporation. 

L.  W.  Hitchcock,  general  manager  of  the  Red  and 
White  Corporations,  was  chosen  vice-president,  and 
J.  C.  Ungaro,  vice-president  of  Independent  Grocers’ 
Alliance,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Institute. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

For  All  Food  Produots 


We  Manufacture  More  Than  Fifty  Various 
Types  of  Equipment  for  The  Canner 


ROBINS'  Improved  ROBINS' 

All  Steel  Retort  In  Stock  All  Perforated  Process  Crates 
For  Immediate  Shipment 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  W.  Falls  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Write  Us  About  The  Tuc-Robins  line  Of  Whale  Grain 
Com  Canning  Machinery, 

Elaatern  Sales  Representatives  For  F.  H.  LANGSEINKAMP  CO. 
for  their  line  of  tomato  pulp  and  tomato  juice  equipment. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

PALTIMORE.MD. 
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USERS  of  cans  and  metal  packages  will 
find  this  company  prepared  to  render  com¬ 
plete  and  helpful  service.  It  is  independent 
of  all  other  manufacturers  in  this  field  and 
has  behind  it  the  resources  and  laboratory 
facilities  of  one  of  the  largest  business 
institutions  among  the  industries  of  this 
country. 

This  background  and  long  experience  in 
packaging  is  now  available  to  canners.  A 
Crown  Can  Representative  will  gladly  ex¬ 
plain  the  many  advantages  this  service  offers. 


PACKERS  CANS 

Plain  *  Inside  Enameled  Lithographed 


BEER  CANS  DRl  PACKAGE  CANS 
Plain  and  Plain  and 

Crown  Top  Lithographed 

OIL  and  GREASE  CANS  SPECIALTIES 


This  new,  modern 
plant  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  and 
most  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  provides 
unsurpassed  pro¬ 
duction  facilities. 


Packers  Cans  for  1937  sold  f.o.h.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Houston  and  other  selected  points. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Buying  Continues  Heavy — Stocks  Working  Low — Tomato 
Prices  Working  Higher — Beans  Also — ^Will  ’37  Be  Another 

Record  Pack  Year? — Statistics  of  Beets  and  Tomato 
Pulp  and  Puree 

EAVY  BUYING — As  was  predicted,  and  ex¬ 
pected,  buying  of  canned  foods  of  all  kinds  has 
been  very  heavy  this  month,  and  the  onslaught 
upon  the  small  remaining  spot  stocks  has  been  heavy. 
In  market  parlance,  the  buyers  are  determined  to  add 
to  their  inventories.  There  are  two  very  good  reasons 
for  this:  (a)  the  certainty  of  higher  prices  in  the  very 
near  future,  and  (b)  heavy  demand  from  retailers  to 
replace  cleaned  out  stocks.  These  are  among  the 
strongest  market  influences  possible,  or  in  other  words, 
are  basic  and  will  endure.  The  strength  of  the  market 
is  real,  for  there  is  no  speculation  worthy  the  name. 

The  difficulty  is  to  wake  up  all  canners  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  With  that  purpose  in  sight  we  have  in  this 
week’s  Editorial,  reviewed  the  situation  from  the  low¬ 
est  or  most  out  of  line  priced  article,  tomatoes.  We 
have  not  covered  all  the  possibilities,  but  have  given 
enough,  we  hope,  to  make  you  stop  and  think,  and  if 
you  do  not  act  on  the  basis  of  this  real  factual  condi¬ 
tion,  then  the  canner  who  has  any  goods  to  sell  will 
not  only  be  the  loser,  but  will  prove  himself  a  total  loss 
in  merchandising  ability.  You  can  do  nothing  more 
important  right  now  than  consider  the  profit  side  of 
your  business,  and  you  have  all  the  figures  in  this  issue. 
The  tomato  canners,  particularly,  were  played  for 
suckers  last  year,  on  the  1935  packs,  but  a  lot  of  you 
did  not  get  the  “dope”  in  time,  and  more  of  you  did 
not  thoroughly  digest  it.  But  now  you  have  it  in 
time — to  make  a  neat  profit  on  what  remaining  spots 
you  may  own,  and  to  save  yourself  in  the  selling  of 
the  1937  packs,  both  as  futures  and  as  spots. 

THE  MARKET — Tomatoes  hold  the  spotlight  this 
week  in  price  advances,  for  they  are  definitely  on  the 
way  up.  Canned  peas  are  firming  up,  and  canners  are 
regaining  their  confidence  as  they  see  that  spots  will 
be  gone  before  new  pea  canning  time.  Corn  has  been 
called  for,  along  with  the  other  items,  but  has  not 
gained  as  much  as  peas,  but  it  will  catch  up. 

Stringless  beans  resisted  the  attempt  to  make 
southern  packed,  early  1937,  goods  a  cause  for  a  break 
in  prices,  and  the  market  is  advancing.  Even  grape¬ 
fruit  is  stronger  this  week  as  frost  damage  in  the  citrus 


belt  of  the  Coast  and  Texas  promises  to  relieve  the 
market  of  surplus. 

What  this  season  may  produce  for  all  growers  of 
canning  crops  has  everyone  guessing.  California  in¬ 
tended  to  increase  its  spinach  acreage  from  12,965 
harvested  acres  in  1936  to  14,745  acres  for  1937,  but 
Dame  Nature  has  taken  a  hand,  and  the  reports  are 
that  spinach  will  be  short.  In  the  Ozarks  instead  of 
getting  a  Fall  pack  of  about  1,000,000  cases  of  spinach, 
they  actually  got  less  than  half  that.  Will  such  condi¬ 
tions  carry  through  to  the  staple  crops  in  mid-canning 
season?  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say,  but  there 
are  those  who  figure  that  there  is  only  a  certain  amount 
of  water  in  the  old  Rain  Pot  each  year,  and  that  if  we 
turn  out  most  of  it  this  early  in  the  year,  as  we  are 
doing  everywhere  in  the  country,  a  dry  time  is  in  store 
for  the  growing  season  of  1937.  The  80,000,000  case 
pack  of  vegetables  in  1935  was  found  to  be  badly 
needed,  and  was  all  eaten  up.  The  same  packs  for 
1936  amounted  to  only  about  60,000,000  cases,  and  they 
will  be  gone  even  more  quickly  than  the  ’35  packs  dis¬ 
appeared.  But  both  of  these  years’  packs  were  rec¬ 
ords  when  compared  with  past  years.  Will  ’37  add 
another  record  to  these  two?  We  are  in  a  new  day 
and  all  past  experiences  may  have  to  be  thrown  into 
the  discard,  but  if  you  sell  against  such  an  event  as  a 
certainty,  you  will  prove  yourself  to  be  a  more  foolish 
and  a  worse  gambler  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Play  it  safe;  play  it  to  win.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  take  the  loss  if  it  turns  against  you.  We  are  speak¬ 
ing  to  canners,  of  course. 

MORE  STATISTICS — There  has  just  come  to  our 
desk  statistics  of  the  1936  beet  pack.  Covering  all  sec¬ 
tions,  and  in  all  sizes  of  cans,  the  total  pack  amounted 
to  but  1,905,622  cases.  This  pack  compared  with  other 
years,  as  you  will  note  on  reference  to  your  Almanac, 
stacks  up  as  follows:  1933,  just  about  1,000,000  cases; 
1934,  1,801,764  cases  1935,  2,059,706  cases.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  pack  was  in  2’s.  The  East  packed 
597,930  cases;  the  Mid-west,  973,581  cases;  the  West, 
334,111  cases. 

Likewise  the  statistics  of  the  1936  Packs  of  Tomato 
Pulp  and  Puree  are  just  out,  and  again  in  actual  cases 
the  total  shows  3,119,444  cases.  In  1934  this  pack 
amounted  to  2,449,859  cases;  and  in  1935,  2,751,721 
cases.  Couple  this  with  the  Juice  pack,  and  you  see 
where  the  tomato  crop  of  1936  went,  as  was  pointed 
out  all  during  the  season.  The  notable  thing  about 
these  statistics  is  that  California  packed  1,086,464 
cases  and  Indiana  868,115  cases,  the  remainder  being 
divided  up  between  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
growth  of  these  two  packs,  and  which  may  be  expected 
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to  continue,  will  force  higher  prices  for  canned  toma¬ 
toes  in  1937,  because  it  will  force  higher  costs  on  the 
tomato  canners. 

If  this  copy  of  The  Canning  Trade  reaches  you 
before  you  leave  for  the  Convention,  take  it  along 
with  you,  and  mull  over  these  figures,  and  the  Editorial, 
before  you  get  down  to  grips  with  your  brokers  and 
buyers.  It  ought  to  mean  money  in  your  pocket  to 
do  this. 

All  items  are  quoted  in  detail  on  pages  29  and  30,  this 
issue. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canninff  Trade” 

Packing  Crips  for  Convention  Has  Slowed  Down  Business — 
Market  Prices  Very  Strong — Buyers  Ready  to  Enlarge  Inven¬ 
tories — Heavy  Tomato  Buying  Has  Cleaned  Out  Weak  Holders 
— Corn  is  Quiet — Special  Investigation  Shows  Industry  in 
Strong  Position — Grapefruit  Stronger — Fruit  Scarcity 
Growing — Spinach  Packs  Disappointing 

New  York,  January  22,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — With  principal  factors  in  the 
canned  foods  trade  here  ready  to  “shove  off”  for 
Chicago  tomorrow  for  the  annual  food  conventions, 
trading  in  the  spot  market  has  eased  off  somewhat 
during  the  past  week.  The  tone  of  the  market  is  quite 
strong,  however,  and  from  the  price  standpoint  is  ex¬ 
tremely  favorable.  Estimates  of  probable  advances  in 
food  costs  ranging  10  to  15  per  cent  for  the  current 
year  indicate  that  distributors  will  fair  nicely  with 
their  inventories  carried  over  from  last  year,  and  the 
same  should  hold  true  of  carryover  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  canners.  Firmness  in  tomatoes  continues  in 
evidence. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Canners  with  unsold  stocks  from 
the  1936  pack  on  hand  will,  find  little  difficulty  in  con¬ 
tacting  distributors  willing  to  “talk  turkey”  at  next 
week’s  Chicago  conventions.  Distributors  generally 
are  preparing  to  enlarge  their  inventories  prior  to 
the  spring  selling  season.  The  price  outlook  for  the 
general  market  is  a  favorable  one,  and  in  the  case  of 
most  packs  remaining  stocks  should  be  cleared  on  an 
advancing  market. 

TOMATOES — Recent  substantial  buying  of  stan¬ 
dard  tomatoes  in  the  Tri-States  has  apparently  cleared 
the  market  of  weak  holdings,  and  packers  this  week 
are  firm  at  the  higher  price  levels  made  effective  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  week.  New  business  is  of 
but  limited  proportions,  however.  Standard  Is  for 
prompt  shipment  are  now  generally  firm  at  an  inside 
of  45  cents,  with  2s  commanding  a  minimum  of  70 
cents,  2V^s  at  95  cents,  3s  at  $1.05,  and  10s  at  $3.10 
and  up,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

CORN — There  was  little  inquiry  in  the  market  for 
corn,  either  standards  or  fancy,  during  the  week  under 
review.  There  has  been  considerable  interest  exhibited 
by  jobbers  since  the  turn  of  the  year,  however,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  canner  and  distributor  meetings 


in  Chicago  will  witness  the  transaction  of  considerable 
spot  business. 

A  CHEERY  NOTE — Poor’s  Industry  and  Invest¬ 
ment  Survey,  analyzing  conditions  in  the  canned  foods 
trade  in  a  special  survey,  finds  curtailed  spot  supplies 
of  canned  foods  pointing  to  a  well-sustained  demand 
and  favorable  price  structure  for  the  industry  well 
into  the  current  year.  While  finding  the  outlook  point¬ 
ing  to  increased  plantings  for  the  1937  season,  the 
survey  adds  that  increasing  farmer  consciousness  of 
the  evils  of  overproduction  should  militate  against 
undue  future  crop  expansion.  “Despite  the  improved 
methods  of  providing  urban  markets  with  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  throughout  the  year  “the  survey  concludes, 
“canned  foods  should  maintain  their  competitive  popu¬ 
larity  because  of  the  attractive  variety  available  the 
year  around.  Barring  unfavorable  legislation,  the 
firmly  entrenched  canning  companies,  strong  finan¬ 
cially,  should  continue  to  prosper.” 

GRAPEFRUIT — Florida  canners  are  less  eager  to 
force  their  new  pack  on  the  market  at  low  prices,  and 
a  number  of  canners  have  now  entirely  withdrawn 
offerings.  Continued  heavy  buying  of  surplus  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  Federal  Government  is  tending  to  keep 
orchard  prices  higher  than  canners  had  looked  for,  and 
indications  point  to  an  upturn  in  the  quotations  for 
canned  sections  and  juice  as  well.  Currently,  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  sections  is  higher  at  85  to  90  cents,  with  juice 
at  70  to  72 cents  for  No.  2s. 

FRUITS  GROW  SCARCE— Resale  offerings  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruits  in  the  local  market  are  growing 
more  infrequent,  and  with  shipments  from  the  Coast 
still  dribbling  through  only  in  a  small  way  via  the  rail 
and  rail-water  routes,  jobbers  are  holding  on  to  their 
supplies  for  the  needs  of  their  own  trade.  Coast  re¬ 
ports  indicate  a  steady  market  for  all  fruits,  and  it  is 
expected  that  considerable  business,  for  shipment  when 
(and  if)  the  maritime  strike  is  adjusted,  will  be  booked 
at  the  Chicago  conventions. 

SHIPPING  STRIKE — Recent  developments  have 
indicated  the  possibility  of  an  early  settlement  of  the 
maritime  strike,  but  even  with  favorable  progress  in 
current  negotiations,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  take  at 
least  a  month  before  shipments  can  be  resumed  with 
any  degree  of  regularity  after  the  strike  is  settled. 
Many  jobbers  have  fairly  large  consignments  of  canned 
fruits  on  the  docks  at  West  Coast  ports,  where  they 
have  been  immured  since  the  strike  got  under  way 
late  in  October.  This  arrested  distribution  will  prob¬ 
ably  tend  to  affect  the  canned  fruit  market  later  on, 
when  shipments  are  resumed,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  see  the  chains  and  the  independents’  pro¬ 
ducer  cooperative  campaign  machinery  getting  behind 
California  canned  fruits  in  late  spring  as  an  emergency 
measure. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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SALMON — Jobbers  are  showing  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  salmon  situation,  and  will  endeavor  to 
get  the  “low-down”  on  the  supply  situation  next  week 
in  Chicago.  While  current  stocks  are  sufficient  for 
immediate  requirements,  replacements  will  be  wanted 
in  time  for  distribution  for  the  Lenten  season.  If  the 
shipping  and  warehouse  strike  situation  should  con¬ 
tinue  for  any  further  length  of  time,  the  trade  will  be 
forced  to  turn  to  other  canned  fish  products  for  Lenten 
featuring. 

SPINACH — Coast  reports  indicate  that  the  extreme 
cold  spell  which  sunny  California  has  been  experi¬ 
encing  since  the  turn  of  the  year  has  affected  the 
spring  spinach  crop  materially.  It  is  too  early  as  yet 
to  estimate  possible  extent  of  pack  curtailment,  these 
reports  state,  but  with  packing  delayed  many  canners 
who  sold  futures  at  very  low  prices  are  expected  to 
encounter  difficulties  when  delivery  time  rolls  around. 

LEVINE  JOINS  DORN — Bertram  Levine  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  firm  of  North  &  Dalzell,  Inc.,  to  be¬ 
come  an  officer  and  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  F.  Dorn 
Co.,  food  brokers.  Fred  Dorn,  head  of  the  J.  F.  Dorn 
Co.,  left  the  North  &  Dalzell  organization,  with  which 
he  had  been  associated  in  an  executive  capacity  for 
many  years,  late  in  1936,  and  announced  the  formation 
of  his  own  business  here  as  of  January  1. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Advance  Guard  Arriving — Next  Week’s  Turmoil — ^Tomatoes 
Selling  and  Advancing — Pulp  Becomes  Bullish — Better  Demand 
For  Peas — Good  Demand  for  Corn — Ozark  Spinach  Pack 
Short — Beans  Moving  Up — Shrimp  at  Top  Prices — Fruits 
Strong — Old  Timer  Outlines  That  Idiotic  Sales  Contract 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  21,  1937. 

RE-CONVENTION— The  Advance  Guard  is  al¬ 
ready  here.  Canners  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  from 
the  Gulf,  as  well  as  from  the  East,  have  been  seen 
around  the  market  the  past  several  days.  The  general 
theme  of  conversation  is:  What  about  1937?  Will 
favorable  market  conditions  prevail?  What  about 
packing  costs? 


Everyone  is  keenly  interested  in  the  large  meetings 
that  will  begin  at  the  Hotel  Stevens  on  Saturday  of 
this  week. 

NEXT  WEEK  —  How  do  the  readers  of  The 
Canning  Trade  expect  a  market  report  for  your  next 
issue,  Mr.  Editor?  It  looks  as  if  it  will  have  to  be 
rather  a  short  one.  Your  correspondent  will  have  to 
be  running  from  one  hotel  to  the  other  taking  in  not 
only  the  general  Convention  at  the  Hotel  Stevens  but 
the  Wholesale  Grocers  meeting  at  the  Congress,  then 
over  to  the  Palmer  House,  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  and 
several  other  places.  This  is  not  offered  as  an  excuse, 
but  to  pass  along  some  idea  of  operating  conditions. 

TOMATOES — Continued  firmness  prevails.  Chicago 
brokers  report  that  the  local  trade  are  not  buying, 
but  that  their  canner  connections  in  Indiana  and  Ohio 
have  been  selling  freely  in  other  districts.  The  lowest 
prevailing  prices  that  one  now  hears  of  are: 

No.  1  Standard  Tomatoes  at  $  .50  Indiana  and  Ohio 

No.  2  Standard  Tomatoes  at  .75  Indiana  and  Ohio 

No.  214  Standard  Tomatoes  at  1.00  Indiana  and  Ohio 

No.  10  Standard  Tomatoes  at  3.50  Indiana  and  Ohio 

Tomato  pulp  seems  to  be  developing  some  interest. 
The  unsold  surplus  of  No.  10  tins  in  the  Middlewest 
is  small  and  some  holders  are  quite  bullish  in  their 
ideas.  The  market  range  is  $3.25  to  $4.00,  Indiana  and 
Ohio  factory. 

PEAS — Wisconsin  canners  seem  to  be  more  encour¬ 
aged  because  of  the  increased  demand  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  At  the  best  this  demand  has  been  small, 
but  in  comparison  with  that  which  ruled  the  last  two 
months  of  the  old  year,  makes  them  feel  that  as  1937 
develops,  the  remaining  spots  will  be  cleaned  up 
handily. 

The  lowest  priced  peas  is  95  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Middle- 
western  factories,  and  even  at  that,  such  lots  are  not 
plentiful. 

CORN — A  good  steady  demand  is  noted.  No.  2 
standard  grade  has  been  sold  at  90  cents  factory  and 
as  high  as  95  cents,  depending  upon  quality  and  freight 
rate  to  Chicago. 

No.  10  tin  corn  is  in  short  supply.  Some  little  busi¬ 
ness  is  developing  on  No.  10  tin  extra  standard  Ever¬ 
green  at  $5.25,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SPINACH^ — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ozark 
canners,  it  was  learned  that  the  total  Fall  pack  of 
spinach  in  that  district  was  about  250,000  cases  com- 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 
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pared  with  an  estimated  pack  of  a  few  months  ago  of 
close  to  one  million. 

Chicago  has  been  purchasing  some  Ozark  spinach  on 
the  basis  of : 

No.  2  Arkansas  Spinach  at  $  .70  factory 

No.  21/^  Arkansas  Spinach  at  .95  factory 

No.  10  Arkansas  Spinach  at  3.25  factory 

Reports  also  have  it  that  some  lower  prices  are  being 
quoted  out  of  Baltimore,  and  one  has  heard  of  77i/> 
cents  for  No.  2  tin,  and  $3.65  for  No.  10  tin,  which 
levels  are  considerably  lower  than  that  prevailing  a 
short  time  ago. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — No.  2  tin  acceptable 
quality  standard  cut  green  beans  now  command  95 
cents  in  Wisconsin.  Some  demand  has  been  noted  for 
the  No.  2  extra  small  cut  green  beans  at  around  $1.30. 

Florida  seems  to  have  run  into  some  bad  weather 
with  the  result  that  the  bean  pack  from  that  State  has 
been  short  and  most  canners  have  withdrawn. 

SHRIMP — The  outstanding  features  of  this  item  are 
the  Spring  pack  prices  that  have  recently  been  named 
by  one  or  more  factors  on  the  Gulf.  The  Chicago  trade 
seem  more  or  less  stunned.  The  question  with  them 
is,  not  the  prices  that  canners  are  asking,  but  whether 
the  goods  will  move  at  these  levels.  Until  it  has  been 
definitely  determined  that  shrimp  will  sell  at  15  cents 
to  20  cents  a  tin  (when  but  a  year  ago  the  leading 
chains  were  selling  at  a  dime) ,  buyers  prefer  to  wait. 
Quotations  from  the  Gulf  on  Spring  pack  are  approxi¬ 
mately:  No.  1  Fancy  Extra  Large,  $1.65;  No.  1  Fancy 
Large,  $1.55;  No.  1  Fancy  Medium,  $1.50. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — In  the  very  face  of  the 
disastrous  longshoremans’  strike,  the  market  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  firm  on  the  Coast  and  the  lowest  prices  today 
on  peaches  are:  No.  21/)  Standard  Yellow  Cling,  $1.45; 
No.  21/4  Choice  Yellow  Cling,  $1.55,  with  many  other 
numbers  in  both  peaches  and  apricots  unobtainable. 

TUNA  AND  SALMON — Tuna  is  coming  through 
from  Southern  California,  but  shipments  of  salmon 
have  been  few  and  far  between.  Stocks  of  certain 
grades  of  salmon  are  quite  light. 

The  market  on  both  items  is  firm  with  an  advancing 
tendency. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
“First,  the  quantity,  grade  and  the  price  were,  of 
course,  enumerated  along  with  the  terms,  whether 
packer’s  label  or  buyer’s  and  the  usual  clauses  and  the 
like  of  that. 

Second,  the  price  was  guaranteed  against  all  comers. 
That  doesn’t  mean  just  against  seller’s  own  decline, 
but  against  anyone  that  wanted  to  take  a  shot  at  the 
business  and,  on  account  of  the  guarantee,  the  seller, 
of  course,  would  have  to  live  right  up  to  the  ‘letter  of 
the  law’. 

Third,  the  buyer  had  the  privilege  of  ordering  out 
the  goods  under  this  contract,  as  he  wanted  for  six 
months  (I  think  that  was  the  length  of  time,  it  might 
have  been  even  more),  after  being  packed.  Think  of 
that  for  a  long,  drawn-out  affair.  You  can’t  beat  it, 
can  you? 

Fourth,  if  the  market  declined  and  the  buyer  ordered 
out,  say  one  car  against  his  contract,  he  would  tell  the 
seller  that  he  could  buy  at  a  certain  price,  and  the 


seller  would  either  have  to  beat  that  price  or  cancel 
that  particular  quantity  that  the  buyer  had  ordered 
out. 

Don’t  you  see,  ‘Illinois’,  the  many  pitfalls  in  such  a 
lop-sided  arrangement?”  (Continued  next  week.). 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Oyster  Canning  On — Quality  Very  Fine — Hot  Weather — 
Shrimp  Canning  About  Done — Canning  Spinach  a  Full  Month 
Ahead  of  Schedule — ^To  Find  Where  the  Shrimp  Hibernate 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  21,  1937. 

YSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  made  fairly 
good  progress  this  past  week,  especially  in 
Biloxi,  where  the  bulk  of  the  oysters  are 
canned  in  this  section. 

Two  of  the  canneries  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala., 
operated  on  oysters  last  week  and  a  third  one  will  start 
this  week,  so  oyster  canning  will  get  under  way  in  good 
shape  in  this  section  in  another  week  or  ten  days. 

We’ve  had  a  good  deal  of  rain,  which  freshened  the 
waters  in  the  bays  and  this  has  fattened  the  oysters. 
However,  at  times  we’ve  had  foggy  and  warm  weather 
which  is  a  handicap  to  oyster  production,  as  oysters 
have  to  be  protected  from  the  fog  after  taken  out  of 
the  water. 

The  oysters  brought  from  the  Louisiana  Marsh  are 
the  largest  and  best  culled  oysters  that  have  been 
produced  in  this  section  in  two  years  and  the  yield  is 
exceptionally  good  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs,  too,  are  of  exceptionally 
good  quality  this  year  and  taking  it  all  in  all  the  oyster 
pack  turned  out  from  this  section  this  year  will  be  as 
good  as  the  best  ever  packed. 

The  mercury  went  up  to  75  degrees  Monday,  which 
the  weatherman  says  broke  a  66-year-old  record.  In 
fact,  we’ve  had  only  two  freezes  this  winter.  One  was 
on  November  28  when  the  mercury  went  to  30  degrees, 
and  the  other  on  December  13  when  the  thermometer 
registered  31.9  degrees. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  has  99  per  cent 
quit  and  the  fishermen  and  canners  of  this  section  are 
devoting  their  time  to  oysters. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  shrimp  fishermen 
have  knocked  off  trawling  for  shrimp  and  gone  to 
catching  oysters  for  the  canneries,  even  the  raw  head¬ 
less  shrimp  dealers  of  this  section  are  finding  it  mighty 
difficult  to  stock  to  fill  their  orders. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small ;  $1.50  for  No.  1  medium ;  $1.55  for  No.  1 
large,  and  $1.60  for  No.  1  extra  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

SPINACH — The  rains  and  balmy  weather  that  we 
have  had  in  this  section  for  over  a  month  have  turned 
winter  into  spring  for  vegetation  and  even  the  banana 
plant  that  is  strictly  a  tropical  plant  has  sprouted  big 
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leaves,  which  ordinarily  don’t  appear  until  spring. 
Pear  and  plum  tree  blossoms  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
orchards,  while  early  spring  flowers  are  everywhere. 

The  spinach  pack  that  was  not  scheduled  to  start 
until  next  month,  started  this  week,  which  shoved  up 
the  pack  about  two  weeks,  so  this  unusual  mild  winter 
weather  has  been  speeding  up  vegetation. 

The  price  of  the  new  pack  spinach  is  80  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.10  for  No.  2i/o,  and  $3.75  for  No. 
10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

GOVERNMENT  SEARCHING  FOR  SHRIMP— 
The  75-foot  vessel  “Pelican”  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  sailed  from  Baltimore  Saturday  for  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  waters,  where  the  scientists 
aboard  the  Pelican,  directed  by  Dr.  L.  Wolford  of  the 
Bureau,  will  search  for  winter  retreat  of  the  big  or 
adult  shrimp,  which  up  until  now  it  has  been  a  mystery 
where  they  go  in  the  Winter. 

The  first  stop  of  the  Pelican  will  be  off  the  Georgia 
coast,  then  move  along  the  South  Atlantic  coast  around 
the  Florida  peninsula  into  the  Gulf.  The  Pelican  is 
expected  to  reach  New  Orleans  by  Spring. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Pack  Figures  the  Feature — Some  Surprises  in  Them — 
Spot  Holdings  Show  Strong  Position — Despite  Record  Pack  of 
Tomatoes  Holdings  Are  Light — Asparagus  Promises  to  be  Light 
Yield  in  1937. 

San  Francisco,  January  21,  1937. 

HE  PACK  FIGURES — A  feature  of  last  week  was 
the  release  by  the  Canners  League  of  California 
of  statistics  covering  the  packs  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  California  during  1936.  All  figures  were 
compiled  by  this  organization  from  individual  reports 
of  canners  in  northern  and  southern  California,  with 
the  exception  of  those  covering  the  output  of  cling 
peaches  and  asparagus.  The  pack  figures  of  these  are 
those  for  the  State  as  compiled  by  the  Canning  Peach 
Industry  Board  and  the  Asparagus  Industry  Board. 
In  the  other  lines,  reports  were  had  from  canners 
representing  98  per  cent  of  the  pack  and  a  careful 
estimate  was  made  of  the  pack  not  reported.  Last  year 
the  vegetable  pack,  as  well  as  the  fruit  pack,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  No.  21/2  can  basis.  However,  since  vege¬ 
table  pack  figures  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  not 
ordinarily  reduced  to  this  basis,  the  1936  pack  of  vege¬ 
tables  is  shown  by  actual  cases,  as  was  the  practice 


of  the  Canners  League  prior  to  1935.  The  combined 
pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables  amounted  to  33,561,682 
cases,  surpassing  all  former  records.  This  showing 
was  made  possible  by  the  very  heavy  pack  of  vege¬ 
tables,  that  of  fruits  falling  slightly  below  the  record 
made  in  1930.  You  have  the  figures  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

The  exhaustive  compilation  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California  breaks  down  the  pack  of  the  varieties 
into  sizes  of  cans,  which  forms  very  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  some  interests.  For  those  who  are  interested, 
the  packs  of  regular  asparagus  and  all  green  asparagus 
are  also  listed  separately.  In  this  item,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  pack  of  regular  asparagus  for  1936 
was  1,853,291  cases,  the  largest  in  the  past  four  years, 
while  that  of  all  green  asparagus  was  496,370  cases, 
the  smallest  in  four  years. 

THE  STRIKE — The  effects  of  the  maritime  strike 
on  California  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  a  report  released  this  week  showing 
unsold  stock  on  hand,  and  also  stock  sold  but  not  de¬ 
livered.  A  heavy  business  was  done  in  most  lines 
early  in  the  season,  but  sales  during  November  and 
December  were  rather  limited.  For  instance,  between 
October  1  and  January  1,  but  219,634  cases  of  cling 
peaches  were  sold.  But  even  so,  the  showing  is  quite 
a  satisfactory  one  for  the  season,  unsold  stocks  on 
hand  being  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  cases  less 
than  on  the  first  of  January,  1936.  Cling  peaches  on 
hand,  sold  and  unsold,  as  of  January  1,  totaled  4,759,- 
290  cases,  and  on  October  1,  the  total  was  6,007,677 
cases,  movement  having  been  1,257,677  cases.  October 
1,  1936,  sold  and  unsold  totaled  8,844,936  cases,  and  on 
January  1,  1936,  the  total  was  6,469,148. 

Although  a  record  pack  of  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products  was  made  in  1936,  lacking  but  a  little  of 
reaching  the  11,000,000  case  mark,  on  January  1, 
packers  had  1,351,940  cases  of  tomatoes  unsold,  com¬ 
pared  with  390,587  cases  unsold  a  year  earlier.  They 
had  another  stock  of  2,000,825  cases  of  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  tomato  juice,  paste,  puree,  catsup,  and 
the  like,  compared  with  687,924  cases  a  year  ago. 

Unsold  stocks  of  asparagus  on  January  1,  1937, 
amounted  to  442,117  cases,  as  compared  with  239,714 
cases  on  the  corresponding  date  1936.  Unsold  apricots 
amounted  to  488,630  cases,  against  1,188,291  a  year 
ago;  cherries,  30,531,  against  33,185;  freestone 
peaches,  206,375,  against  182,230,  and  spinach,  115,- 
383,  against  189,643. 

Asparagus  promises  to  be  a  lighter  yield  in  1937 
than  in  1936,  but  more  than  in  1935.  Heavy  plantings 
have  been  made  in  the  last  two  years,  so  after  1937 
heavy  production  is  in  sight,  unless  old  beds  are  re¬ 
moved.  About  68,000  acres  promises  to  be  in  pro- 
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duction  this  year,  with  growers  planning  to  plant 
14,000  acres  additional,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
California. 

RAIL  SHIPMENTS— West  Gate  Sea  Products,  Inc., 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  reports  a  good  December  busi¬ 
ness,  with  shipments  going  forward  by  rail.  The 
sardine  run  there  has  been  light,  as  has  been  that  of 
mackerel.  There  has  been  a  heavy  demand  for  the 
latter  and  this  firm  has  withdrawn  all  previous 
quotations. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  PACKERS  recently  had  a  visit  from  Harry 
G.  Wendt,  of  the  New  York  food  brokerage  house  of 
Wm.  A.  Higgins  &  Company,  Inc. 

• 

THE  SEVENTY-YEAR-OLD  Traung  twins,  Charles  F.  and 
Louis,  President  and  Vice-President  respectively  of  the 
Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Company,  will  attend  the 
National  Convention  at  Chicago  during  the  week  of 
January  24th.  Other  members  of  the  firm  attending 
will  be:  Walter  Stewart,  H.  T.  Gardner,  Les  Jackson, 
Fred  Herzog  and  Frank  Pigott,  who  will  make  their 
headquarters  in  Suite  1139-A  at  the  Stevens. 

• 

FRANCIS  c.  STOKES  &  COMPANY,  breeders  and  growers 
of  tomatoes  at  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  have  issued  a 
new,  profusely  illustrated,  booklet  describing  their 
operations  at  Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds,  which 
should  prove  particularly  interesting  to  tomato 
canners. 


“PERRY”  SIMMONS  DEAD 

CANNERS  and  members  of  the  allied  industries 
were  greatly  shocked  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
S.  Perry  Simmons,  Jr.,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  sales  organization  of  Continental  Can  Company, 
and  which  occurred  on  January  7th  at  St.  Agnes 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  His  death  was  due  to 
coronary  thrombosis  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days. 
He  was  buried  from  his  home  in  Catonsville,  Maryland, 
on  January  9th. 

Mr.  Simmons  was  born  in  Fisherman,  Virginia, 
March  1st,  1888,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  During  the  World  War  he  entered  the 
military  service,  being  stationed  at  Camp  Lee,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and,  after  discharge,  became  associated  with  the 
Continental  organization  in  1919,  travelling  Western 
Maryland  and  the  Tidewater  Section  of  Virginia.  He 
was  appointed  District  Sales  Manager  of  the  Syracuse 
District  in  1929  and  later,  at  his  own  solicitation,  trans¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  Baltimore  District.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Alice  Baugher  Simmons,  and  two 
sons,  Roy  B.  and  S.  Perry,  Jr.,  aged  16  and  14  years. 

“Perry”,  as  he  was  affectionately  known  to  his 
friends  and  throughout  the  industry,  was  a  man  of 
pleasing  personality  and  well  liked  by  everyone  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  Continental  Can  Company  and  to  his  host  of 
friends. 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  lor  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


SPECIAL  SELECT 

INDIANA  BALTIMORE  TOMATO  SEED 

This  seed  is  saved  as  all  seed  should  be — 
from  individual  fruits  carefully  chosen  so 
as  to  assure  meiximum  yield,  most  perfect 
coloring,  shape,  size  and  all  round  canning 
quality.  All  our  efforts  are  directed  toward 
making  this  one  seed  the  best  obtainable. 

In  bulk  $1.25  per  lb;  4  oz.  celo  bags  $1.35 

C.  A.  SHUniEWORTH  SEED  CO.  MATTHEWS.  IND. 


Domestic  Distribntors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltinoore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  siamilton,  Canada.  Atdiers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  8.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Ehirope. 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  HiKh  Low  High  Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2*/^ .  2.75  2.85 

Large,  No.  2% .  2.80  2.90 

Medium.  No.  2i/4 .  2.75  2.85 

Green  Mam..  No.  2  ro.  cans .  2.40  2.50 

Medium,  No.  1  tall .  1.85  1.85 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.45 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq .  2.60  2.70 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.35  2.45 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq .  2.40  2.50 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.10  2.20 


Wholegrain — Continued 

White,  Fancy  No.  2. . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall. 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 


Eastern 
Low  High 

1.10  1.15 

7.60  . 

.96  1.10 

6.66  . 

.85  .90 


1.16 

iiio 


.90  1.00 

5.25  6.60 

.85  .90 

4.76  6.00 


.80  .90 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  Kgh 

1.20  .  . 


1.20  1.26 


1.10  1.16 


1.00  1.06 


1.10  1.26 

6.60  . 

.90  1.00 


.76  .80 

2.26  2.60 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . '. . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2  Vi . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2V2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  21/4 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/4 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


.60 

.60 

.55 

.60 

.90 

1.36 

1.021/4  1.10 

3.26 

4.25 

3.60 

3.75 

6.76 

7.60 

.921/* 

1.00 

1.16 

1.25 

4.50 

5.00 

5.50 

6.00 

.80 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

3.90 

4.10 

4.50 

4.76 

1.60 

6.50 

7.60 

1.36 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 

5.50 

1.76 

.75 

.85 

.80 

.85 

4.50 

4.50 

3.50 

3.76 

1.60 

1.62 1/4 

1.35 

.85 

1.00 

.80 

.85 

.671/i 

.70 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.10 

.85 

.85 

1.15 

1.15 

4.00 

4.25 

3.26 

.76 

.80 

.85 

.90 

4.25 

4.25 

3.25 

3.60 

.96 

.96 

1.16 

1.16 

4.60 

4.50 

.76 

.80 

3.60 

3.76 

4.50 

4.50 

.76 

.76 

3.76 

3.76 

3.50 

3.76 

.85 

.85 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.40 

1.25 

1.36 

7.00 

1.16 

1.20 

1.20 

.85  .90 

.  4.26 


.86 

4.25 


.85 

4.25 


1.40 

1.85 


.85  .90 

1.10  . 

3.36  . 

.96  . 

3.60  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.85 

.90 

No.  10 . 

4.26 

4.26 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.66 

.76 

No.  10 . 

3.75 

4.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.90 

.96 

No.  10 . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.60 

1.66 

1.36 

1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.40 

1.60 

1.26 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

1.25 

1.46 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.16 

1.36 

1.16 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  3s . 

1.26 

1.40 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  4s..„...... 

1.10 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

1.10 

1.25 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.16 

1.25 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

6.25 

5.60 

6.26 

5.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

6.00 

5.26 

6.00 

6.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.96 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

6.00 

6.25 

4.60 

4.60 

No.  1  Ekirly  June,  3s . 

.67% 

.60 

.70 

1.66 

.80 

1.86 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.60 

1.76 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.25 

1.40 

1.26 

1.36 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.76 

1.90 

1.46 

1.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.40 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  6s . 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.92%  1.00 

.96 

1.05 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

6.50 

6.26 

6.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.90 

.95 

.96 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . 

6.00 

6.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s...... 

6.26 

6.26 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

.92% 

. , 

4.60 

4.76 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

Soaked,  2s . 

.45 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

10s  . 

2.60 

.67% 

3.50 

2.76 

.76 

3.20 

3.40 

10s  ". . ; . 

3.76 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.76 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

.86 

.86 

.76 

.80 

.80 

.90 

No.  3 . 

.96 

No.  10 . 

2.86 

3.76 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.77% 

1  .86 

No.  2% . 

.97%  1.16 

1.06 

1.10 

-T-ritt 

No.  3 . . . 

. 

No.  10 . . 

3.10 

3.60 

3.60 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.77% 

.96 

.70 

.96 

1.02% 

No.  2%„ . 

1.10 

1.26 

.96 

1.10 

1.26 

No.  10 . 

3.76 

4.00 

3.26 

3.76 

4.06 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

1.06 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

Triple,  No.  2 . 

l.OQ 

. . 

....MS 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continncd 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low 

SWEET  POTATOES 


Std..  No.  2.  Dry  Pack . 70 

No.  2% . 90 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 .  3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2% .  1.00 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 .  3.26 


High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

.95 

. . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.20 

No.  214 . 

1.80 

1.36 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 . 

4.06 

4.26 

Sedid  pack 

Ex.  Std..  No.  1 . 

...  .4714 

.4714 

.60 

.8214 

.96 

No.  2 . 

...  .7214 

.86 

.76 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

No.  214 . 

...  1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.16 

1.30 

1.46 

No.  3 . 

...  1.16 

1.25 

No.  10 . 

...  3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.76 

4.06  4.60 

with  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.45 

.45 

.46 

.50 

.60 

.6214 

No.  2 . 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.65 

.70 

No.  214 . 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

.85 

.8714 

No.  3 . 

...  1.05 

1.10 

No.  10 . 

...  3.10 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

2.75 

3.00 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  Stock . 

. 4214 

.45 

.4714 

No.  10 . 

....  3.26 

3.25 

4.00 

3.60 

3.60 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 

. 40 

No.  10 . 

....  3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 

. 40 

.40 

.45 

.60 

.60 

.6214 

No.  2 . 

. 70 

.70 

.76 

.7714 

.80 

No.  10 . 

....  2.76 

3.00 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 

3.26 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . 

. 76 

No.  214 . 

....  1.06 

No.  10 . 

....  3.76 

3.76 

Canned  Fruits 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continncd 

Eastern  Central 

Low  Hish  Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  iVi .  . 

No.  10 .  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  Syrup . . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 . . .  1.76  1.86 

No.  lO....™ .  7.00  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std..  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.80  1.36 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.60  7.26 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  214 . . . 

Choice.  No.  214 . 

Std.,  No.  214 . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  2 . . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 


9.00  9.60 


7.26  7.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.60  8.76 


6.00  6.00 

2.30  2.40 

2.26  2.36 

2.00  . 


6.00  6.00 


1.46 

6.60 

1.60 

6.00 


2.16 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  4.00  4.10 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  4.26  4.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 86  1.00 

No.  10 .  4.36  6.00 

No.  2,  Std . 70  . 

No.  10 . 


APRICOTS 
No.  214,  Fancy... 
No.  214,  Choice. 
No.  214,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 


8  oz . 

No.  2 . 80  .90 

No.  6 .  3.10  . 


3.60 

4.60 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

.  ISO 

1.50 

1.75 

.90 

1.00 

No.  2.  17  oz . 

.  1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

2.00 

2.00 

4.60 

4.76 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

. .  6.60 

6.60 

14  lb . 

_  3.26 

3.26 

14  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.95 

1.70  1.80 

1.46  1.60 

OYSTERS 

. 95 

1.00 

1.10 

2.00 

1  05 

1  nK 

ion 

.8714  .96 
2.66  2.76 

.  2  10 

2.16 

2.00  2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


SALMON 


8  oz . 6214  . 

No.  1 . 

No.  800 . 80  .80 

No.  2 . 60  .76 

No.  6 .  2.60  2.76 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  1.00 

No.  214 .  1.36  1.36 


No.  10 . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  214. 

Choice,  No.  214 . 

Std.,  No.  214 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


.70  .80 

2.10  2.26 


1.90  2.00 

1.65  1.80 

1.60  1.66 

.  4.00 

6.00  6.25 

3.76  4.26 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  14 . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  14 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  14 . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  14 . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1.  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . 


.  2.16 

1.60  1.66 

.  1.76 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.16 

1.00  1.06 

.76  .76 

2.66  2.66 

1.66  _ 

.9214  .96 

1.66  . 


.  1.40 

.  1.46 

1.60  1.66 


PEACHES 


Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  214 .  .  1.70  1.76 

Choice,  No.  214 .  .  1.66  1.66 

Std.,  No.  214 .  .  1.4214  1.46 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  .  .  1.10  1.16 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 .  .  . 


Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 .  .  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  .  .  4"76 


SARDINEIS  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


14  Oil,  Key .  3.60  3.60  .  . 

14  Oil,  Keyless .  3.25  3.35  .  . 

14  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  .  . 

14  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  3.90  .  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless,,,. .  2.76  2.86  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s .  . .  1.40  1.66 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’8 .  .  2.76  3.00 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  214 . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  214 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10,.,...„ 


1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.70 

5.86 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

148  . 

148  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

J^8  . 

148  . 


-  6.0214 

11.00  12.00 

.  6.00 

8.86  4.26 

. .  9.00 

.  6.00 

.  8.60 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and,  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Chisholm-Ryder  Pea  Viners,  com¬ 
plete;  1  Monitor  Excello  Pea  Washer;  1  Monitor 
Special  Pea  Cleaner ;  1  Monitor  Refugee  Bean  Cutter ; 
1  Chisholm-Scott  Nested  Pea  Grader  No.  34 ;  4  Invinci¬ 
ble  Corn  Huskers;  1  M  &  S  Corn  and  Apple  Sauce 
Filler;  10  Coons  Apple  Parers;  2  Prescott  Hand  Apple 
Graders ;  2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines ;  1  Monitor  5  belt 
Bean  Grader.  Send  for  complete  information  as  to 
price  and  condition.  Address  Box  A-2180  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

MACHINE  SHOP  SERVICE— Rebuilding  canning 
and  packing  machinery  and  building  conveyors,  tanks, 
and  special  machinery  to  order.  George  F.  Motter’s 
Sons,  York,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Merrell  Soule  six-pocket  Cooker 
Fillers  in  first  class  condition;  2  Cuykendall  Corn 
Mixers ;  3  Single  Peerless  Huskers  equipped  with 
Diamond  Roller  Chains.  Ready  for  operation  with  an 
assortment  of  new  parts.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc., 
Waynesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  —  Several  continuous  cookers,  pea 
cleaners,  pea  graders,  labeling  machines,  open  kettles, 
cranes  and  other  equipment  of  a  dismantled  plant. 
Address  Box  A-2185,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — 3  Pea  Viners;  8  Round  Retorts;  1  Pea 
Filler;  1  Pea  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2174  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  —  Bean  Snippers;  Bean  Pregraders; 
Urschel  Bean  Cutter;  Morral  and  Universal  Corn 
Cutters.  Address  Box  A-2176  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Used  Platform  Scale,  from  20  tons  up, 
platform  not  less  than  18  feet.  State  price,  make  and 
condition.  Address  Box  A-2183  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED  —  1  -  40"  x  72"  Retort  with  fittings  for 
pressure  cooling.  6  -  Perforated  Crates.  Beet  Quar¬ 
tering  Machine.  1  -  1,000-Gallon  Tank  with  Kookmore 
Koils.  Address  Box  A-2181  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers.  Advise 
age,  size  and  price.  Address  Box  A-2179  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — One  Boxer  for  No.  21/0  and  one  for  No. 
3  cans.  Harrison  &  Jarboe,  Sherwood,  Md. 

WANTED — One  used  Erie  Economic  Boiler,  150 
H.  P.  and  up.  Furnish  age,  condition  and  best  price. 
Address  Box  A-2178  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2161  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  line  corn  plant  located  in  Southern 
Ohio.  Capacity  60,000  cans  per  day,  warehouse  stor¬ 
age  75,000  cases,  which  is  frost  proof.  Plenty  of  acre¬ 
age  available;  railroad  siding.  Buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  first  class  condition,  ready  for  operation. 
Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  two-line  Can¬ 
ning  Factory.  Located  in  a  wonderful  vegetable-pro¬ 
ducing  section  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  on 
three-acre  plot  of  land.  Buildings  in  good  repair.  For 
further  particulars  write  to  Box  133,  Preston,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Controlling  Interest  in  well  established 
Pennsylvania  Canning  Company,  incorporated  and 
stock  being  offered  for  sale ;  is  owned  by  an  individual 
desiring  to  concentrate  interests  elsewhere.  Factory 
now  producing  well  rounded  line  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  with  a  profit  being  shown  every  year.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  any  Canner  who  wishes  to  extend  his 
present  operations.  Address  Box  A-2182  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Two  line  western  plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available. 
Address  Box  A-2184,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  QUICK  SALE  we  offer  discontinued  high-class 
green  and  wax  bean,  beets  and  kraut  labels  at  50  cents 
and  75  cents  per  thousand;  samples.  Granite  City 
Sales  Company,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Canned  Food  Salesman  to  cover  New  England 
and  part  of  New  York.  Must  have  his  own  car  and  be  willing 
to  work  on  commission.  Address  Box  B-2162,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED — Production  Manager  capable  of  contracting  for 
vegetables  and  fruits  with  growers  and  of  taking  full  charge 
of  operating  plants.  Must  be  capable  and  willing  to  work  hard. 
Good  wages  and  bonus  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2164 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Salesman.  Sell  labels,  earn  good  commission  by 
representing  a  concern  which  has  been  in  business  for  35  years, 
selling  high  grade  labels  to  food  products  people  all  over  the 
United  States.  All  food  purveyors,  bottlers,  canners,  specialty 
packers  need  our  products.  Stock  labels  in  addition  to  private 
brand  labels.  Write  at  once  and  we  will  demonstrate  how  a 
good  income  can  be  earned.  Address  Box  B-2170  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Sales  Representative  by  prominent  New  York 
State  canner  with  established  trade  and  complete  line  of  fancy 
fruits  and  vegetables,  for  contacting  brokers  and  prominent 
buyers  in  the  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Baltimore  terri¬ 
tories.  In  reply  state  full  qualifications.  Address  Box  B-2176, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  Production. 
Know  the  canning  business  from  the  field  to  finished  product 
and  pack  a  high  grade  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  References. 
Vernon  Reed,  2910  Swiss  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Sales  Manager.  Man  18  years 
experience  canning  and  brokerage  business,  selling  from  coast  to 
coast,  together  with  record  as  production  manager.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  but  looking  for  broader  field.  Can  furnish  best  references. 
Address  Box  B-2167  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Must  be  two  or  more  line  plant.  Can  handle 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Plants.  Experienced  in  vacuum 
packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good  references.  Address 
Box  B-2173  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  vegetable  field  man.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  varieties,  culture,  seed  requirements  and  have 
general  knowledge  of  diseases,  insects  and  practices  concerning 
canning  crops.  Over  20  years  experience  with  one  of  the  leading 
seed  houses  as  vegetable  expert  and  plant  breeder.  The  best  of 
reference.  Address  Box  B-2172  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  grader. 
Experienced  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  packer,  conversant  with 
all  of  the  U.  S.  Standards  for  Grades  now  in  effect  and  familiar 
with  Food  and  Drug  regulations  relative  to  same.  Qualified  in 
Howard  method  of  mold  counting.  Also  grade  raw  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  in  accordance  with  Federal  standards. 
Address  Box  B-2177  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Ten  years  experience  in 
general  canning,  cheese  processing,  mayonnaise  and  salad  dress¬ 
ing  products,  jellies  and  jams,  soups,  profitable  new  products. 
Can  act  as  superintendent.  Address  Box  B-2149  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contribidions  Welcome 


NEVER  AGAIN 

Judge:  Do  you  wish  to  marry  again  if  you  receive 
a  divorce? 

Liza:  Ah  should  say  not.  Ah  wants  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  circulation. 

“What  does  an  old  maid  say  at  the  end  of  her  nightly 
prayers  T* 

“Ah,  men!" 

ON  THE  WAY 

“Is  your  car  fixed  so  your  son  can  take  it  back  to 
college  ?" 

“No,  but  in  a  couple  more  collisions  it  will  be.” 

He :  I  can  always  tell  what  the  missus  is  having  for 
dinner  just  by  using  my  nose. 

Pal:  Yeah,  that’s  where  my  wife  shines,  too. 

MISTER  AND  MISSUS 

“The  drug  store  advertisement  says  that  the  oint¬ 
ment  will  stop  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.” 

“Well,  get  me  a  little  for  your  palm  and  see  if 
it’s  so.” 

WILLING 

“Make  your  peace,  bozo.  I’m  about  to  shoot  you.” 

“How  come?” 

“I’ve  always  said  I’d  shoot  anyone  who  looked  like 
me.’^ 

“Do  I  look  like  you  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Go  ahead  and  shoot!” 

THEY’RE  TOO  BUSY  TAKING  YOUR  MONEY 

Vanished  Sympathy:  Don’t  you  miss  the  old-time 
barkeep  ? 

“Yes ;  these  night  club  hostesses  don’t  want  to  listen 
to  your  troubles.” 

JOHNNY  KNEW 

One  evening,  thinking  to  test  my  small  son’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  arithmetic,  I  asked: 

“If  our  next-door  neighbor  has  a  wife  and  baby, 
how  many  are  there  in  the  family?” 

Johnny  thought  for  a  while,  then  answered: 

“I  know.  There  are  two  and  one  to  carry.” 

You  have  probably  met  the  man  who  attends  all 
Conventions  with  one  shirt  and  a  twenty-dollar  bill, 
and  never  changes  either  of  them! 

Times  have  certainly  changed.  The  fellow  we  used 
to  call  a  “no  good  bum”  is  now  a  “poor,  unfortunate 
victim  of  the  unemployment  situation.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Held,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS.  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill, 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Tims. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Conttnuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (spreading  agents). 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FaLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mirs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Agicids  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Crites  Moscow  Seed  Growers,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT  (Semesan). 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  ).  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
SPREADING  AGENTS  (for  sprays  and  dusts). 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu 
facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice/  also 


For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Val  ve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  s.\ 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  1 

TIN  CANS  / 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
JV  MAIN  orncE 

[Zi^^ALTIMOR^  M 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


NEW  PHi 


A  most  attractive  Pack 


Stringless  Green  I 
Asparagns  Style 

AaanmtpJi  ^rnuinB,  3  nr 


row 


Breeders  and  Grotiers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 


Npui  mirn,  Oinuuptitrul 

BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


